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The Veterinary Profession and Poor People’s Clinics. 





CENTRAL Diviston DIscuSSION. 


The adjourned discussion on Professor Bernard 
Gorton’s paper “ The Veterinary Profession and Poor 
People’s Clinics,” which was read:to the Central 
Division, and received publication in the Record 
earlier in the year, took place at a meeting cf the 
Division which was held at 10 Red Lion Square, W.C., 
on Thursday, June 3rd, 1926, with the President 
(Sir John Moore) in the Chair, and the remaining 
proceedings of which are reported elsewhere in this 
issue, 

In introducing the subject for discussion, the 
PRESIDENT said : If you remember, at our last meeting 
we had this paper in front of us, and we had to 
adjourn the discussion upon it because another 
paper by the same author took up so much time. 
Professor Gorton is here to-night and he has 
given me permission to read what he then said with 
regard to the veterinary profession and the poor 
people’s clinics in that paper, which is very short, 
and will not take me long toread. The President then 
read Professor Gorton’s paper, which is as follows : 

“* The second subject will not keep us long. I raised 
it in a letter to the Record of January 2nd which, no 
doubt, many of you read. It concerns the clinics 
for the treatment of the animals of the poor. I 
suggested that the profession should co-operate with 
some of these societies which interest themselves in 
animals and in some way help these clinics, which 
are really just as necessary as the great general 
hospitals. There is here a great opportunity for the 
Central Society to inaugurate in London a scheme 
for the proper treatment of the animals of the poor. 
Such an arrangement could not but redound to the 
credit of our profession. 

“ Within the last week I have had a letter froma 
practitioner in Surrey who has put such a scheme 
into operation with the help of his colleagues and the 
R.S.P.C.A. It works well, and the fees obtained are 


worth the trouble, more especially as the veterinary | 


work i in the town is kept in the proper hands. 

‘“T have also had a visit from a veterinary surgeon 
in a crowded district. He is threatened, he tells me, 
with a poor people’s clinic, but, as far as I can make 
out, he has not yet made any move to counter the 
attack. I should have thought that in such a case a 
word or two to the management of the proposed 
concern might have been of mutual benefit. 

‘“‘T willsay no more. I think I have indicated points 
which seem to me to require discussion and which, 
I hope, will receive attention from those in authority.” 

Proceeding, the PresipENT said; Professor Gorton 
raised this question on certain letters that had 
appeared in the Veterinary Record. notably letters 





from Mr. Henry Gray, on the 19th December—a letter 
in connection with humanitarian societies and the 
veterinary profession, and a letter from Colonel 
Rainey, while a letter appeared from Colonel Douglas, 
of the Dumb Friends’ League. 

I think it is my duty, gentlemen, at the very outset, 
to make an allusion to the Veterinary Surgeons Act 
of 1881, which is the Act by which we have to abide. 
I want to read you, very carefully, the preamble of 
that Act which, I think, constitutes really the 
foundation of it. It is proverbial that veterinary 
surgeons do not read their Act. I had not taken 
the trouble to read it very carefully until this discus- 
sion was on the tapis; then I did read it carefully. 
It is as follows: “‘ Whereas it is expedient that 
provision be made to enable persons requiring the 
aid of a veterinary surgeon for the cure or prevention 
of diseases in or injuries to horses and other animals, 
to distinguish between qualified and unqualified 
practitioners. The Act goes on to deal with 
the registration of qualified veterinary surgeons and 
the penalties for infringement of the law. I wish 
distinctly to point out that this Act, with particular 
reference to the first paragraph I have quoted, wes 
framed not only to safeguard the interests of the 
veterinary surgeon but to ensure to the public that 
their animals may and should receive skilled attention 
and treatment in the prevention and cure of disease. 
In my opinion, anything that confuses the issue of 
that Act is not playing the game by that Act, and it is 
our business to see that such procedure is brought to 
light and is rectified. 

I hope the discussion will be quite free and 
frank. I am confident that in the Metropolis and, 
indeed, elsewhere, the veterinary treatment of poor 
people’s animals will be so altered that the confusion, 
and the complaints to the R'C.V.S. that have been 
so frequent—complaints of infringement of the law, 
or of unprofessional conduct—-will disappear. 

That is all I propose at the present moment, to say. 
I thought it was my duty to call attention to this 
preamble of the Act. If youread the Act in the Regis- 
ter, you will find the first sentence in italics. There 
are certain other things in the Act in italics, and 
at the end there is a note to this effect : ‘* The words in 
italics are repealed by Schedule 1 of the Statute Law 
Revision Act, 1894.’’ That does not mean, however, 
that this foundation for the Act is at all inoperative. 
This Statute Law Revision Act of 1894 is not a repeal, 
only a revision, cutting out, if necessary in publication, 
anything that might be considered redundant. But, 
in my opinion, that preamble cannot be redundant, 
because it is the foundation of the Act. This Act, 


however, is framed just as much for the public as it is 
for the veterinary surgeon. 
Hobday to open the discussion. 


I will now ask Major 
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Major F. T. G. Hospay then read the following 
paper :— 

The title of Professor Gorton’s paper opens up a 
subject which has more in it than appears on the 
surface, whether considered from the humane and 
sentimental side, as affecting the sick animals them- 
selves and the illnesses from which they suffer ; 
whether considered from “the pecuniary position of 
the owner” point of view; or whether we consider 
it from certain professional aspects which concern the 
Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
as the guardians of the rights and privileges of the 
veterinary profession. 

It is up to the general public themselves to see that 
they are not imposed upon by unqualified people 
who usurp the rights and privileges of the veterinary 
surgeon by pretending to possess a knowledge which 
can only come after a long and skilled course of 
scientific training. It is the general public to whom 
these humanitarian appeals are made, and the money 
subscribed is, ina way,a Public Trust, over which there 
is a moral obligation to spend it worthily, and to the 
best advantage, for the furthering of the object for 
which it is so generously given. From the point of 
view of the sick animals it is only just and right that the 
medical and surgical attention given to them should be 
the genuine article, and not the product of ** quackery” ; 
and this applies equally to the sick animals of the poor 
as to the sick animals belonging to people who can afford 
to pay. It resolves itself into a matter of principle, 
and our profession cannot afford to ignore this. 

The diagnosis of the diseases in animals cannot be 
compared, without sundry explanations, to that of 
the diagnosis of the diseases in man. 

There are, it is true, certain analogies, but it is also 
true that there are many differences, and it does not 
require a great stretch of imagination to realise that it 
is better on humane grounds for the sick animal to be 
diagnosed and treated by a person possessing the hall- 
mark of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
than to be in the hands of the untrained and illiterate 
‘* quack,”” whose sole claim to being a “ knowledge- 
able ” man is probably that he was once a kennel boy 
to a veterinary surgeon or to some breeding kennel. 

I take it that, as a matter of honour and principle, 
we veterinarians will all agree that a sick amimal, 
whether belonging to a poor man or a rich man, should 
receive attention and help. I think that I am correct 
in saying that members of the profession in every part 
of the Empire give away advice and medicine daily 
to owners whose circumstances will not permit them to 
pay a fee. Other owners get charged a small fee, in 
accordance with the judgment of the veterinary sur- 
geon to whom the patient is brought. 

This is done without ostentation, and the recipients, 
both owner and patient, are grateful. 

The subject of providing free medical and surgical 
treatment for the animals of the genuine poor is one 
which has certain aspects over which we veterinarians, 
therefore, have no controversy from the humanitarian 
aspect, but it brings up a number of{points upon which 
both we and the general public have the right to speak. 
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First of all, some clear understanding should be arrived 
at by the general public as to what is meant by “ the 
poor.” Is a little tradesman, who possesses only one 
horse, and who gives twenty or thirty pounds for that 
animal to help him in running his business,sufficiently 
a poor man to have the right to ask for the charity of 
absolutely free treatment in every illness of that 
animal? This is largely a point which should be left 
to the discretion of the local veterinary surgeon, 
or a combination of local veterinary surgeons, and, 
except in the case of a long and therefore expensive 
illness, that man should pay something ; which ‘‘ some- 
thing ” may always be left safely to the discretion of the 
veterinary surgeon who treats the case, for all of us 
are willing to help a truly deserving case at a much 
reduced fee which will help to cover the out of pocket 
expenses and enable the owner to retain his self 
respect. 

Again, the little sporting fancier who breeds a good 
show dog, or keeps a brood bitch or two— and they are 
legion--is worthy of help in the same way, as also is 
the poor but honest owner of a pet such as a dog or 
cat, or even a small creature such as a rabbit or a 
bird. The honest, genuine, poor will always prefer 
to pay something in the way of a small fee, and thus 
retain their self respect rather than appeal to charity 
and this is as it should be. 

In so far as the dog is concerned, one must not 
forget that every dog which is kept, whether by rich 
or poor, has an annual tax of 7s. 6d. paid upon it, and 
there is some soundness in the argument that if the 
owner can afford to pay the 7s. 6d. for the tax he or 
she can also afford to pay an occasional 1s. 6d. or 2s.6d. 
for medicine. In connection with this 7s. 6d. licence, 
one must not forget however, that there are charitable 
societies, such as the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, Our Dumb Friends’ League, 
The Battersea Dogs’ Home, and the Canine 
Defence League, who pay these licences in cases 
which are upon _ investigation proved to be 
genuine. [I am sure that all of us will agree 
that these charities fulfil a very worthy object,as there 
is implanted in every English child a natural love 
for a pet of some kind; although, before acquiring 
the same, one ought to realise that there is a certain 
amount of moral responsibility which the owner of 
an animal undertakes if illness should befall. 

In London there are, at the present moment, at least 
four institutions where animals of the poor can receive 
the benefit of qualified veterinary advice, and there is 
also a number of institutions which are run by 
amateurs whose intentions are of the best, but whose 
training does not include that of the qualified man. 
According to the reports which are issued by the 
People’s Dispensary for the Sick Animals of the Poor, 
they alone state in their report that they treated some 
246,819 sick animals in one year ; also that they have 
now 23 well-equipped Dispensaries and three travelling 
Caravans, and that the average number of animals 
treated daily is stated to be between 800 and 1,000. 
When one adds on to this some 17,000 more which go 
through Our Dumb Friends’ League Hospital, and the 
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large number which goes through the Free Clinics of 
the Royal Veterinary College in Camden Town, 
the Brown Institution in Wandsworth Road, and 
the Battersea Dogs’ Home, it is quite plain that 
there is a necessity for humane work of this 
kind to be done. But the chief point at issue, upon 
which we as veterinarians should centre our discussion 
to-night, is as to what is the best way for that help 
to be given in order that the sick animals of the poor 
shall receive as adequate and fair attention as the 
animals belonging to those in better circumstances. 
It seems clear, to my mind, that there is only one way 
in which this can be done, and that is through the 
agency and by the assistance of the veterinary profes- 
sion; for it is they, and they alone, who have the 
skilled knowledge and training to administer the 
necessary help to alleviate the sufferings of animals. 
This has been fully recognised for many years at the 
Royal Veterinary College (Professor Smythe, M.R.C. 
V.S.), the Brown Institute (Capt. Driver, M.R.C.S.), the 
Battersea Dogs’ Home (Capt. Stow Young, M.R.C.V.S.) 
and Our Dumb Friends’ League has recently fallen 
into line by the appointment of a qualified veterinary 
surgeon (Major Swanston, M.R.C.V.S.) in charge of 
its clinic and hospital. As regards the People’s 
Dispensary for the Sick Animals of the Poor, with 
its 23 Dispensaries in different parts of London, and its 
statement of “treatment” of between 800 and 
1,000 cases daily, there is only the name of 
one veterinary surgeon on the staff, and | have 
that others of 


been unable to find evidence 
our colleagues attend at any of these places 
to prescribe medicine or administer treatment. 


This cannot be good for the animals whom the chari- 
table public desire to help, and some way ought to be 
adopted by which the profession takes its proper place 
in aiding the good work which these kindly-disposed 
people have started. 

Getting away from London, one knows that 
there are several towns in which the charitably 
disposed of the animal-loving world have estab- 
lished centres to aid the sick. The work of 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is felt everywhere, and in Liverpool they have 
established what seems to me to be an ideal arrange- 
ment. They combine their efforts with those of 
aw number of local veterinary surgeons, and through 
the kindness of our colleague, Major Harry Sumner, 


I am able to tell you how their scheme works and what . 


is their opinion of it. Perhaps the best way in which 
I can do this is to read to you a report which he has 
very kindly sent along. I may tell you that he is 
so keen on giving help in this direction that he had 
arranged to come all the way from Liverpool on the 
last occasion, at his own expense, to give you the 
details in person; but an urgent matter, together 
with the present difficulties of travelling (owing to 
the coal strike), have prevented him from getting here 
to-night : 
Major Sumner’s Report: June Ist, 1926. 
“The Animals’ Hospital was established as the direct 


result of the successtul working of a free treatment scheme 
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in association with the local branch of the R.S.P.C.A., 
whereby any poor person on application to the Society 
was given a form which entitled the applicant to free 
advice, treatment and medicine at the hands of the 
veterinary surgeon situated nearest to the applicant’s 
home. 

“ All the local veterinary surgeons were concerned and 
the work was purely honorary, with the exception that 
medicine and dressings were paid for by the Society if 
required ; in addition, if the animal was detained by the 
veterinary surgeon on his premises the Society were also 
responsible for its keep. 

“As a result of the success of this scheme, it was felt 
that the work should be co-ordinated and carried on in 
premises provided tor the purpose by the Society. 

“ The Hospital was opened in 1918, and two veterinary 
surgeons each attended twice weekly. 

“ At first attendances were meagre but, as it became 
known, its usefulness developed until about 12 months 
ago, on account of the nightly attendances totalling 30 
and over, further help had to be called in. 

The response of local veterinary surgeons was generous, 
and at the moment the time-table of attendances is as 
follows : 

Monday, 2 pan. and 7 p.m, 
‘Tuesday, 7 p.m. 
Wednesday, 2 p.m, 


Thursday, 7 p.m. 
Friday, 2 p.m. and 7 p.m, 
* ‘These attendances are made by the following veterinary 
surgeons :—Messrs. W. L. Cockburn, J. M. White, F. 
Warburton, E. L. Butters, and H. Sumner, junr. 


“The total attendances for 1925 were -— 


Horses ... sas ve 28 
Donkeys on “aa 3 
Dogs 1,076 
“Cats eee 369 
Rabbits gh ns 2 
ae me oe i) 

‘Total 1,487 


“There is no attendance on Saturday or Sunday ; 
urgent cases are dealt with at huy time by the resident 
keeper, who gives first aid and if necessary sends on the 
case to the nearest veterinary surgeon with a covering 
note. 

“The services of the veterinary surgeons are entirely 
honorary, no fees of any kind being paid. The premises 
are provided and staffed by a sub-committee of the local 
R.S.P.C.A. Society, who are only too happy to meet the 
wishes of the attending veterinary surgeons in every way 
in matters pertaining to the management of the place. 
There can be no doubt of the appreciation of those who 
use the facilities offered and, in addition the fact is present 
that we, as a profession, are in no way behind our medical 
confréres in placing our services at the disposal of the 
community for the relief of that part of animal suffering 
and pain, which but for our efforts would not be relieved. 

“ That fact has, in my view, helped towards the forma- 
tion of a higher regard for ourselves in the opinion of those 
who are able to avail themselves of our services in the 
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ordinary way. ‘This point has several times been brought 
to our notice, and is one that is not to be overlooked. 

“ Naturally, the thoughts of abuse of these facilities 
must be prominent, but that is an unfortunate state of 
affairs which is not peculiar to our hospital. It is, I 
believe, a constant source of anxiety to the human institu- 
tions, and in our case has been dealt with firmly and 
fairly. I am perfectly certain that our efforts are, and 
have been, abused, but I think they are kept down to the 
absolute minimum, though I do maintain it is better that 
a few unworthy cases should be attended to rather than 
one worthy case should be missed or in any way prejudiced. 
At one time, owing to the heavy attendances, it was 
thought that perhaps a whole-time man was needed ; 
but, in spite of the demands the hospital makes on one’s 
time, it was felt that the veterinary surgeon in attendance 
would, in his own interest,see that the abuses were not 
more numerous or more flagrant than could be avoided. 

“ Another aspect of the work, though one not directly 
coming within the scope of this discussion, is the fact that 
as a result of this work the relations between the profession, 
on the one hand, and the R.S.P.C.A., on the other, are on 
a far more amicable and reasonable footing than exists in 
many parts of the country. 

“It may seem anomalous to give of one’s services freely 
and willingly through the agency of a Society with which 
one is quite unable to agree or approve of in many aspects 
of its activities, but it is nevertheless a situation which has 
mutual and definite advantages. 

“In my view, the promiscuous setting up of the Poor 
People’s Dispensaries is to be regretted from many points 
of view, none more so than from the animal aspect. They 
are staffed, I understand, by people of the ‘knowledgeable’ 
type of mankind, whose handiwork is plainly to be seen 
in everyday practice and whose efforts cannot but fail to 
increase rathor than decrease animal suffering. 

“In the light of our experience, it cannot be said that 
these Dispensaries are filling the want, and I feel that we 
ourselves should step into the gap and show ourselves 
willing and capable of serving our animal friends in a 
branch of service that in reality lies only within the scope 
of our profession.” 

Finally, it seems to me that, as Professor Gorton has 
brought the subject up under the heading of “ The 
Veterinary Profession—Poor People’s Clinics,” it 
should be discussed principally under the following 
headings :- 

(1) Is there any necessity for Free Clinics for the 

Animals of the Poor? and if so 
(2) Are we of the Veterinary Profession to take a 
leading part ? 
To the first I should reply that, especially in our large 
cities the necessity is there, and to the second I cer- 
tainly think that the reply should be “Yes.” On humane 
grounds and on every other ground the members of the 
veterinary profession are the only proper people who can 
use animal anesthetics and who can render efficient 
medical and surgical aid, and I do not think there has 
ever been the slightest occasion to think that we are not 
willing to do it. The labourer is worthy of his hire, 
and it is not fair that a professional man shall be asked 
to devote the whole of his time without remuneration, 





but ways and means can readily be devised by which 
each side gives and takes. It need not necessarily 
be the whole time man on every occasion, but that 
the local practitioners can formulate together a 
workable scheme is fully illustrated by the practical 
plan which our colleagues in Liverpool have at the 
present time working in conjunction with the local 
branch of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

I think that, at any rate, there can be no gainsaying, 
even if only from the clinical specimens seen to-night, 
and the value of the use of the Réntgen ray, which 
is portable and able to be taken anywhere, that all 
sick animals, whether belonging to the rich or to the 
poor, fare better, and have a much better chance 
when treated by the scientific and qualified veterinary 
surgeon, than by any amateurs, however well inten- 
tioned their efforts may be. I agree with Professor 
Gorton that we should help all these schemes——not 
only on humane grounds, but quite as much for the 
reasons given to-night by him. 

The PresipENT: Gentlemen, with regard to the dis- 
cussion, I should like as many people as possible to 
speak on this subject, and perhaps, after hearing what 
Major Hobday has said from the veterinary side one 
might have the opinions of one of the gentle- 
men who are not of the profession who have 
favoured us with their presence here to-night. With 
your permission, therefore, | would like to hear what 
Captain Fairholme has to say on the subject. 

Capt. E. G. Fatruoime, O.B.E. (Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals) said : I did not 
come here to speak ; I came here to hear the words of 
wisdom from the profession, but I should like to 
say, at the outset, that if the subject is taken up it 
may be one of the most important advances for the 
prevention of unnecessary suffering, and if the 
profession can formulate some scheme, such as has 
been referred to at Liverpool, whereby veterinary 
surgeons will be enabled to do in public and with 
the public knowledge the good work which I know 
they have been doing in private and out of the kindness 
of their hearts, the work of preventing cruelty, which is 
what I am particularly interested in, will be tremen- 
dously advanced. I do think that there is a great 
need for this work amongst the poor. We have had 
grave doubts as to the wisdom of paying for the 
licences in cases where poor people cannot afford the 
seven-and sixpence, but the dog is there, and if we 
do not pay the licence they turn the animal out— 
and it is a lucky dog that finds its way to Battersea 
and the lethal chamber. (Hear, hear.) We pay five 
shillings towards the licence if the owner of the dog 
will pay two-and-sixpence and then only if the case is 
vouched for by some competent person. That is the 
difficulty—there is no X-ray that can show what is 
in the pocket (laughter), but experience will show 
much, 

I do think that, much as one would regret that the 
People’s Dispensaries have not been able to have 
professional advice, that there is a great need 
for the work, and if the members of the pro- 
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fession recognise that (as a great many do in 
their own districts) it will be an enormous advance in 
preventing cruelty. 

Colonel M. W. Dovetas (Our Dumb Friends’ 
League) : I also came to hear the subject discussed by a 
highly technical body. So far as our Society is 
concerned, we have—as Major Hobday has told you— 
taken a step in the right direction. For a long time 
our hospital in Hugh Street was in charge of a man 
with an experience of nineteen years, but without 
professional qualifications: we have now obtained 
the services of a skilled and experienced veter- 
inary surgeon, and I hope that before long we 
shall reap our reward. (Hear, hear.) The difficulty 
is in regard to the indoor patients : no clinic seems to 
meet it, and you require to have some central place 
of the nature of an indoor hospital. That is a matter 
I should like to hear discussed by this distinguished 
meeting. Then there is the extraordinary diffi- 
culty—which applies to all professions—ot defining 
poverty. Poverty is very often relative. Poor 
people are by no means always those who work in the 
lowest grades—“* genteel poverty ” is a very real and 
terrible thing to-day. But we do our best to dis- 
criminate honestly and I do not think that we 
welcome at our hospital any owner who can afford 
to take the patient to a veterinary surgeon. We 
have been accused of taking in patients brought to us 
in motor-cars, and so on, but those are, as a rule, acci- 
dent cases. In such, we do not charge, but leave it to 
the owner to put a donation in our box. I should 
like the aspect of the indoor patient, as opposed to the 
outdoor patient, to be dealt with here to-night. 
I think that every endeavour should be made to induce 
the great societies with dispensaries to increase the 
number of their trained veterinarians. 

Capt. EVELYN BERGNE (Battersea Dogs’ Home) : 
I also am like the other two gentlemen—I did not 
come here prepared to speak; but, having heard what 
they have got to say, I think there are one or two 
things one might put forward. 

We, also, assist the poor in the matter of licences 
for their dogs if they cannot pay. Captain Fairholme 
was saying that it is a lucky dog, turned out at licensing 
time, that gets to the Battersea lethal chamber. 
To-day we have just held our annual meeting, when 
we gave the figures in regard to the number of dogs 
which had passed through the lethal chamber at 28,565. 


We run our out-patients department two days a 
week, when Capt. Stow Young, the veterinary surgeon 
at Hackbridge, comes to give us his advice on those 
two afternoons. We have a Poor Box, and 
we find that people do put money into it, and 
we can see fairly well who are and who are 
not, able to pay for their animals. I am 
perfectly sure that my committee would be prepared 
to act in any way they could with you in this sugges- 
tion. Personally, I think it is an extremely good idea, 


and if we could have a clinic every day in the week I 
am certain that we should do a great deal more than we 
are now doing. 
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rely upon our people helping you, although I am only 
a member of the committee, and am here unofficially. 

The PrestpENT: In this connection, I spoke to 
Capt. Stow Young this morning, when he said he did 
not think he would be able to get here, though he would 
try, but this evening I had a letter from him sent 
along to the College here which I think I might read to 
It is as follows :— 

Dear General,—1 am so sorry that I shall be unable to 
be present at the Central meeting to-night, but think 
perhaps a few details of the clinic | am connected with 
may be of interest to the members of the Central, and I 
have, therefore, marked this envelope urgent, so that you 
may read it on receipt. 

My committee have an out-patient department con- 
ducted at the Dogs’ Home, Battersea, on ‘Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons by myself. | think about 3,000 
cases annually are seen, but the tendency is for the number 


you. 


to increase steadily. 

To exclude people who can afford to pay veterinary 
surgeons’ fee, owners are required to sign a slip (specimen 
enclosed). The bulk of the people who come are so poor 
that the animals would otherwise only receive attention 
from the cats’ meat man or persons similarly instructed. 

No castration, docking, etc., is done; where necessary 
! am authorised to take in-patients at Hackbridge, which 
is the country branch. 

I am greatly in favour of these clinics, as | consider that 
they definitely discourage the employment of unqualified 
advice and are calculated to produce an impression in the 
mind of the public generally, that our profession is interested 
in the alleviation of suffering quite apart from financial 
gain. No charge is made at Battersea, but there is a box 
into which owners are requested to place money in accord- 
ance with their ability. 

A somewhat similar arrangement is in working at the 
country branch, though on a smaller scale.—Yours sin- 
cerely, J. Stow YOounG. 

Dogs’ Home, Hackbridge, Surrey. 

3rd June, 1926. 

Capt. Ainstie WALKER: I am afraid I have been 
introduced under a wrong impression. I am not at 
all interested in the People’s Dispensary for the Sick 
Animals of the Poor, nor am I in sympathy with their 
methods of treatment. As a professional chemist, 
I would like to take this opportunity of saying that 
my sympathies are naturally with the veterinary 


‘surgeon, but, as the brother of a lady whé is assist- 


ing Mrs. Dickin in this work, I desire to say that 
it would have given me much pleasure to have been 
able to persuade Mrs. Dickin to attend this meeting. 
However, I regret to inform the meeting that she 
did not see that any wise purpose would be served 
by attending. I am very sorry. That is all I have 
to say, gentlemen. 

Mr. ©. F. W. Bursury (Johannesburg) : I come from 
Johannesburg, and this matter of treating animals of 
the poor has not yet been discussed by my organisation, 
the R.S.P.C.A. I have been Secretary of the Society 
there for nearly 26 years, and they have never had 
Any man who likes to do 
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so there can call himself a veterinary surgeon, and 
can act as such, so far as I know, from one end of 
South Africa to the other ; the consequence is that 
we have an enormous number of “ quacks.” Such 
a man is recognised when he goes into the Police Court 
to give evidence, as a veterinary surgeon. The 
veterinary profession out there is not very strong, 
but they have prepared a Veterinary Surgeons’ Act 
which it was hoped would have been brought before 
the House at an early date, but they have so much 
hay on their fork regarding the flag (laughter) that 
I am afraid the veterinary surgeons will have a very 
slow time. | hope you will give me plenty of infor- 
mation which I can take back with me, and I will put 
it in front of my Society ; I am quite sure that they 
will give it their earnest consideration. We have 
done nothing towards treatment for injuries, but we 
do assist the municipality in the destruction of stray 
dogs and cats. We have rather a good bye-law 
out there, and that is that no person, not even a 
breeder, may keep a bitch without a licence at £2 
a year. That stops indiscriminate breeding. For the 
dog the licence is 10s. per annum. 

With regard to the larger animals, we have found 
that our difficulty is that when we prosecute a man 
for working a lame horse we have no place to put the 
horse, so probably the unfortunate animal is taken 
home and worked again next morning. We have had 
men fined two days’ running for the same case. Dur- 
ban I know very little about, but we in Johannesburg 
can consider ourselves as being “ top dog,” although 
we are the youngest society. 

The Prestpent: I asked Major Swanston to come 
here to-night. It is, perhaps, a little unfair to ask him 
to speak, he having been newly appointed, but if he 
would just tell us what he thinks we should be delighted 
to hear him. 

Major Swanston: I only took over on Tuesday, 
so IT have not seen much of the Dumb Friend's League 
yet, but from what [ can judge I think that the cases 
treated there are not those for the ordinary amateur. 

The Presipent: We should now hear something 
from the general practitioner's point of view, and | 
have some names before me, but before I call on our 
own local people, [am glad to say that we have with 
us Dr. Glover, from the United States of America, 
Principal of the Colorado State College, and perhaps 
he could tell us what has been done in the United 
States in this connection, or if he has been in touch 
with it at all. 

Dr. G. H. GLover (Principal, Colorado Veterinary 
School) : I arrived in London only a week ago, and 
I will confess that thus far | have been blinded by the 
glamour of your wonderful city. I came to this 
country largely to study animal disease problems, 
veterinary education, and municipal food supervision 
—thus far I have spent my time going through the 
cathedral, and your many, many other places of 
historical interest. I fear that I shall return early 
in August without having accomplished my real 
mission. (Laughter.) I was particularly pleased to 
shake the hand of Major Hobday once more. I met 





him at Toronto, at an American Association Meeting 
ten or twelve years ago. 

We have about the same problems in our country, 
our chief one being what to do with the “ quack.” 
The same sort of: discussions were heard at all our 
meetings, and we have our men in Colorado who were 
licensed as non-graduate practitioners years ago. 
It would not be very nice for me to say : “* Thank God 
they are mostly dead.” (Laughter.) However, I 
will say that our problem there is growing less and 
less fmportant all the time, but besides that we have 
a very excellent Veterinary Practice Law, though that 
does not seem to control their activities. There are 
those who argue that a profession, like an individual, 
is known by the service it is able to render. The 
veterinarian, gentlemen, should be able to render 
such a service that the services of the unqualified 
are not desired at any price. (Applause.) That is 
an idealistic view; it does not work out in practice, 
and so we have our problem just as you have. 

I have lived in the western part af the United States 
most of my life, having been at the head of the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado—-which is one of 
our State Schools—for twenty-eight years, and | 
have grown old and bald headed in the profession. 
Incidentally, I started the Municipal Pure Food 
Campaign in our city about twenty years ago, and 
carried it into all the small cities as well as the large 
cities of our State—cities as small as those with only 
2,000 population. We have municipal food super- 
vision under the control of a graduate veterinarian, 
and I propose to carry on this campaign until we 
have every city in the State protected in this way. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I shall be very pleased to visit Dr. Young to-morrow 
morning, and to go with him to your great central 
meat market; also to visit your veterinary college 
later in the day. I want to thank you for your 
courtesy. Lf ever you come over to America—-I hope 
you will get there, some of you, sometime—look me 
up, and I will assure you of the “ glad hand,” and a 
warm welcome, and I will be more than pleased to 
show you round, (Applause.) 

The President then called upon 

Lieut.-Col. J. W. Ratney, who said: I come from 
one of the poorest districts of London, but one which, 
owing to the system of relief and so forth, is not so 
poor at it would appear. (Laughter.) My practice is 
near what is probably the biggest animal dispensary in 
Commercial Road. They do a tremendous practice 
and, so far as I know, there is no daily attending 
qualified veterinary practitioner. People come to me 
sometimes who have been there, and I have evidence 
that the treatment is to some extent (from the cases 
that come under my observation) of a very amateur 
order : it is not adequate, so far as my evidence goes. 
The people who take dogs there can, for the most part, 
pay no fees. When I first went to Bow there was no 
accommodation for the proper treatment of dogs. 
I equipped a proper surgery with a good operating 
table, and put everything needful in to bring myself 
up to date in that respect, but these things did not 
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bring me in any more work. I reduced the fees. 
The most I have ever charged for anything, including 
the whole course of operation and treatment, is 5s., 
but even then they go to the Dispensary. It is 
part of the mentality of the people in that district 
to go to a free institution. (Laughter.) It will 
go on; it is established, and there it is. The chief 
point is, of course, how are we going to get the animals 
looked after ? It is, I think, a scandal. I can well 
understand a “quack” doing that sort of thing, 
but I cannot understand a great corporation of 
educated people doing it--employing persons who are 
really not competent to do the work. We ought 
here to-night to try and approach these people. 
It is really becoming a national question, for animals 
are being “ treated’ in great numbers. People have 
come to me simply because they say they cannot wait 
any longer there. (Laughter.) It is a question of the 
animals’ welfare, and I think that we should deal with 
it in that spirit. 

Mr. Henry Gray: You cannot compare medical 
institutions with animal institutions. The human 
being can speak for himself, but the animal has to 
take what is done to him, whether rightly or wrongly, 
and on those grounds I think the animal should be 
treated by men of a higher degree of skill even than 
is the human being. Colonel Rainey has just told 
us about the weaknesses of the people in the East 
End of London. I have had experience of them, and 
thirty-six years’ experience of the people in the 
West End, and I think that you will find there is 
just as great a proportion of want of intelligence in 
the West End as there is in the Kast End. Take the 
Animals Dispensaries and see the noted names of their 
patrons: do these people shew intelligence because 
they are wealthy. We see they have no intelligence—- 
they have a pocket. If they had intelligence they 
would have known that the highly trained man is bet- 
ter than the untrained one. We have to blame our own 
profession. To my knowledge I was the first veter- 
inary surgeon asked to belong to the Dumb Friends’ 
League when it was founded by Mrs. Grove 
Grady, but when I saw its constitution I would 
have nothing to do with it. Hunting wrote 
an editorial on the question in the Veterinary 
Record and he was invited by the Committee 
to go there and give them advice. When he 
had done it he came back and said: ‘ You cannot 
do anything with those people.’ People who keep 
dogs ought to pay for them: they are a luxury, not 
a necessity. It seems disgusting to me that people 
should bolster up the keeping of a lot of animals by 
people who cannot keep themselves. I have given 
no end of free advice in my time. I gave forth that 
I would give it for nothing to poor people, but the 
consequence was that mean, rich people took advan- 
tage of it. My experience is that the genuine poor 
people, who are fond of their animals, are nothing 
like so mean. I think that every veterinary surgeon 


would like to undertake the wrok and have a free 
clinic, but these rich societies and the people con- 
nected with them seem as if they are going to be 
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humane at the expense of the veterinary surgeon. 
When they pay unqualified people and other officials 
big salaries, I think the veterinary surgeon should be 
entitled to his reward, especially when it is his proper 


function to attend sick animals. I have seen 
a good deal of this humbug, and I think it is 
quite time that the veterinary profession 
put its foot down. There is more “ quackery ” 


than ever. Thirty-six years ago people used to come 
and ask : “ Are you a qualified veterinary surgeon ? ” 
Now they talk about the man at the dog shop with 
reverence. People talk largely about love of 
animals: to my mind, the Royal Society should 
prosecute the majority of dog owners for the 
way in which they feed their dogs. I find that a great 
number of dog owners only bring their animals to me 
because they have made them too objectionable 
(through their faulty methods of feeding) for them to 
tolerate. 

In my opinion, all these societies should be under 
the control of the R.S.P.C.A., and no veterinary 
surgeon should lend his assistance to any institution 
where unqualified practice is permitted. I have 
interested myself in this subject more, I suppose, than 
anyone else in this room. 

Mr. Gray proceeded to make some vigorous 
remarks as to what he alleged to be some of the 
causes of the continuance of ‘“ quackery ” to-day, 
and continued: I say, in conclusion, that it is a 
laudable desire to wish to attend to the diseases of 
poor people’s animals at these clinics, and that it 
should be encouraged in a rational way, but I think 
that certain veterinary surgeons in a district—or all— 
should be subsidised, or paid a fee, by these rich 
societies for attending. Ever since I can remember, 
the Royal Veterinary College at Camden Town 
always gave free treatment and medicine to poor 
people’s animals, but you never see these rich or 
fashionable people coming along and giving a sum of 
money to the Royal Veterinary College to continue 
and to extend its great work. My view is that 
instead of lavishing so much money on these new 
societies, the rich, animal-loving section of the public 
should give financial assistance towards the develop- 
ment of the old institutions whith have borne the brunt 
of the day. (Hear, hear.) We are trained to know what 
to do and--what is equally, or more important— 
when to do nothing. A good deal of our practice 
comes to this—not to do anything at all. When you 


‘do what is not necessary, you are causing suffering 


to the animal, and it is to be hoped that the R.S.P.C.A. 
will prosecute those people when they get evidence 
of the indiscriminate forcing of physic on animals 
and that they will not hesitate to attack improper 
or unnecessary treatment as vigorously as they do 
other forms of cruelty. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. H. Livesey : It has been very interesting to 
hear Mr. Gray, but I should like to move to perhaps 
a different aspect of the question. First of all, I 
desire to congratulate Professor Gorton on bringing 
this subject before the Central Veterinary Society, 
and to congratulate the Central Society on having 
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the distinguished gentlemen with us to-night to hear 
our views. I hope, most sincerely, that this meeting will 
be the starting point of a new era : there are great possi- 
bilities which may follow upon it and results 
which may be of inestimable benefit to the animal 
world, and I can only hope that it may be the beginning 
of a better understanding between our profession and 
those good-hearted people throughout the country 
whose aim- however misguided some of their methods 
may be is the elimination of unnecessary suffering 
amongst animals. 

I hope that nothing that may be said to-night will 
cause any friction (hear, hear) and that those who are 
meeting with us to-night will realise that our profession 
aims at the alleviation of suffering, and that we are not 
here to speak for our own benefit, but that we wish 
to follow our highest professional instincts and 
training in serving the public. I think, too, to-night, 
without going into the details such as have been 
given so ably by Major Hobday, and which speak for 
themselves, we ought to realise the difficulties with 
which these societies have to contend. I have the 
sincerest sympathy with the secretaries of the 
R.S.P.C.A. and the Dumb Friends’ League in the 
difficulties of their daily life in dealing with their 
subscribers. They must have, I should imagine, 
one of the most difficult jobs in the world. 1 think 
that there is, perhaps, no more difficult person in 
the world to deal with than the animal “ crank ” 
and unfortunately, I think, for the societies, it is 
those cranks who, partly by their subscriptions and 
‘ware by their industry and, I might say, their 

usybodiedness, find their way on to local com- 
mittees, and I am afraid that, willy-nilly, the societies 
have been influenced by them. It is mainly because 
there are so many cranks on these committees that 
our relations have not always been of the best. All of 
us who have had experience in dog_ practice, 
know that there are ladies (generally childless) 
who have to turn their attention to something, and 
nearly always they turn to dogs. Unfortunately 
for the poor animals, they sometimes take up dog 
breeding, and those people are, perhaps, the most 
difficult of all to deal with. There are others who, 
perhaps, do not get religious mania, but a similar 
kind of mania in relation to animals. They think they 
are doing good ; they desire to do good—they do mot 
know how best to do it, but they think they can help 
to relieve animal suffering. These people are good 
subscribers, and I think it is one of the duties of these 
societies, not merely to take their money but to turn 
their efforts in the right direction and to educate them. 

There is one point which, I think, has formed rather 
an obstacle to good feeling between our profession and 
these societies, and that is that there is a teeling 
abroad that charity is abused. Well, all charity is 
abused—we have been led to expect ninepence for 
fourpence, and now everybody is trying to get some- 
thing for nothing : it is natural, it is a human instinct. 
But indiscriminate charity is one of the ’greatest of 
evils, and at the present day it seems to be increasing. 
I think local veterinary surgeons could do a great 





deal if they would get into touch with the local 
committees of various institutions, and help those 
committees to eliminate the abuse of charity. I 
think a great deal might be done if the societies would 
recognise and realise that animals deserve proper 
treatment, that they must receive treatment from 
skilled men, and that it is no kindness to put an 
animal that is ill and in pain into the hands of an 
incompetent person. If the societies would realise 
that, and particularly spread that information among 
their local committees, then I am sure that there 
would not be the slightest difficulty in getting organ- 
ised and voluntary veterinary assistance for these 
societies throughout the country. The veterinary 
profession is ready, | am convinced, at all times to 
help, but professional men cannot be expected to 
give their assistance freely and _ voluntarily, 
as they do privately, and give it publicly to these 
societies when these societies are going behind their 
backs and doing things of which they are bound on 
principle strongly to disapprove. 

I hope, therefore, that to-night may be the start of 
a new era, and I would urge those responsible for these 
societies to extend their work, not in the direction 
of what perhaps we may think to be unnecessary 
prosecutions, but to extend it more on the lines of 
educating the public to a better appreciation of the 
requirements of sick animals and the best way to 
deal with them. 


Mr. Frep Buttock : May a member of the public, 
not a veterinary surgeon nor an animal owner, be 
allowed to say a word ? 

The PrestpENt : We shall be very glad to hear your 
remarks, Mr. Bullock. 

Mr. Buttock: Just as an ordinary, thinking 
member of the public I thought perhaps you would 
allow me to say a few words as to what impression is 
created on me by the consideration of the circum- 
stances about which we have been told to-night. 

I have here a copy of a handbook issued by the 
People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor and 
in it I find references to veterinary surgeons not at all 
consistent with the speeches of members of the 
veterinary profession, who have said that the veterin- 
ary profession is quite ready and willing and anxious 
to do everything in its power to help the owners of 
sick and injured animals. What I say, as an outside 
party, is this: that the veterinary profession is not 
able to scatter handbills all round the districts saying 
‘bring your sick animals to my hospital, they will 
be treated free,” as can be done by the Poor People’s 
Dispensary, and I say, further, that the veterinary 
profession is very severely handicapped in its desire 
to deal with the sick animals of the poor. I know that 
what really happens is this: that next door to what 
is perhaps the most efficient clinic in London, the 
Poor People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor 
will establish a dispensary and circularise the whole 
district asking poor people to bring their animals 
there. That is a definite and deliberate attempt to 
set up opposition to a competent institution, 
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I am not a veterinary surgeon, and I have no 
animus against these societies—I am merely stating 
what is a fact. I know that in a town in Kent, where 
there is an established veterinary surgeon, a new 
graduate went and began practice in the same district 
and he had not been there a fortnight before the Poor 
People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals of the Poor 
established a clinic in his street. A letter was written 
asking if they were employing a qualified veterinary 
surgeon, as there were two veterinary surgeons in the 
district. No, they were not. Would you not say 
that that society was almost deliberately seeking to 
take work out of the hands of people who would help 
the poor people’s animals? When I read the hand- 
book, I almost despair of it ever getting into the minds 
of the noble people who run these societies that they 
can co-operate with the veterinary surgeons, as 
Colonel Rainey and Mr. Livesey have suggested. I 
read here in this handbook, which is sent out to show 
people what they are doing, statements like this :— 

“* A man with a bitch ready to whelp, sees she wants 
assistance and says to her, ‘I’m goin’ ter take yer 
ter a vet. wotll put yer orl right.’ Well, I gets ’er 
ter ther vet. and he’s hout, so I waits more’n a hour, 
and Floss jest givin’ a little sigh now and then, and 
jest dyin’. Any’ow w’en he does come in, ‘urried 
like, °e just looks at ‘er and sez, ‘I carnt do nothink 
fer “er, she’s too far gone, besides I got ter go and 
see a horse immejit! and shows me hout pretty 
quick. I could ’er dropt when the door shuts be’ind 
me !” 

That is the way in which they describe the attitude 
of the veterinary surgeon to whom the dog is taken. 
I turn over a few more pages and I discover that they 
say with regard to a poor dog with broken limbs :— 

“The owner, a labouring man, had tried to get 
help, but was told that a veterinary surgeon’s fee 
would be £2 2s. 0d. So naturally nothing was done.” 

They are telling the public that if your dog has got 
a broken leg it will cost you two guineas to get it 
dealt with by a veterinary surgeon. Another one 
is :— 

“To watch my poor pup is just awful. I am just 
a working chap, could not afford to pay for a vet., 
but I will pay to the limit of my pocket, not for me 
but for a dumb friend and pal on four legs.” 

I could go on quoting indefinitely from this hand- 
book, which is sent out as the pabulum which is to 


feed the people of this country and to influence them. 


to subscribe to the funds of the Poor People’s Dispen- 
sary for Sick Animals, and I say, as a member of the 
public, that that is not playing the game. (Hear, hear.) 
It is deliberately calculated to produce the impression 
that a veterinary surgeon’s fees are exorbitant. They 
tell them they must bring their ailing animals to the 
Poor People’s Dispensary, which they deliberately set 
up next door to a veterinary surgeon’s establishment. 
or to @ professionally-staffed clinic. 

It makes me feel as though a modern Gulliver ought 
to write an appendix of that story of his journeys. 
You remember that when Gulliver got to the place 
where the Houyhnhnms were, the horses were in the 
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position of the men: and vice versa. 1 am sure 
that Gulliver's story would be that the Earl 
of Spion Kop, Earl Kclipse of Epsom, Her 
Grace the Marchioness of Persimmon, the Hon. 
W. Hermit, Lady Manna, and Lord and Lady Apple 
Sammy, my Lord and Lady Coronach and the Duke 
and Duchess of Colorado had started a fund for the 
purpose of providing hospitals for the children of 
suffering humanity. (Laughter.) In that country there 
were qualified doctors for treating human diseases, 
and there were institutions run by qualified men to 
which the children of poor people could go, but in 
spite of that, these lord and lady nobodies of the 
equine nobility gathered themselves together and 
collected funds from their equine friends in order 
that they might be able by the help of a few unquali- 
fied donkeys to attend to the measles and whooping 
coughs and mumps of those poor little children. 
‘they whinnied to one another in satisfaction at the 
charitable work they were performing for threatened 
humanity. 

‘the thing is so obviously absurd— that in a country 
where we have had for 130 years a fully-qualified 
profession to deal with the illnesses of animals we 
should be inundated with circulars asking for charity 
to bolster up institutions run by “ quacks.” Really, 
I wonder sometimes whether we are living in Brob- 
dingnag or whether this is a civilised country. 

I hope that more thought on these lines will be 
given to the actual facts of the situation by the 
nobility and other interested persons who run these 
institutions. 

Major P. J. Sumpson: I cannot really add anything 
to the discussion ; as you know, I have only recently 
started practice in London, but even in my district 
one knows the effect of unqualified practice and also 
of the activities of one of the societies mentioned 
to-night. I think one should, if it is in anyway 
possible, give up a certain amount of time to help 
these societies. People who speak of their ideals in 
helping poor people to have their dogs treated should 
be perfectly willing to do this, but, as the thing is 
carried out at present, I agree with the other speakers 
that it is an impossibility. -+ 

Mr. J. Rowe: I am afraid, after what I have been 
listening to to-night that I must think myself rapidly 
declining into one of the “ has beens.” I began prac- 
tice in the year °64 at the age of 19, with dogs and 
cats, under the supervision of my father.” I claim to 
be the oldest member of the profession in London. 
(Applause.) During the long experience gained in my 
practice in the West End, I have come to the 
conclusion that the people of the West Knd are 
not to be compared with the classes to which Colonel 
tainey has referred, and I endorse heartily everything 
that Mr. Gray has said. The meanness of some 
people of presumed education is incalculable. It is 
a common experience that nearly everyone who 
brings a dog for treatment mentions some drug which 
they have bought at the chemist. Mr. Gray spoke of 
the filthy breath of some of the pets of the better class. 
I have a weak stomach and on occasions like that | 
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have to drop the patient and run out of the room. 
I may have been at issue with cruelty societies in years 
gone by in giving professional evidence at police 
courts, and I have very frequently got the case off. 
We are supposed to be empiric in our treatment. I 
have very frequently given nothing but advice and 
in nine cases out of ten, although the owners do not 
take to it kindly, they tell me afterwards that that was 
enough. 

Professor G. H. WooLpripGe: I think we have 
wandered a little from the primary object of this 
meeting and the subject, and that it is quite time 
that we came back to it. The thing that we ought to 
consider is how best we can make use of opportunities 
which may arise whereby we can offer the assistance 
which we consider it is our province to offer. It 
cannot be gainsaid that a vast proportion of generous- 
hearted people who give these large donations to the 
various societies do so mainly with the very excellent 
desire to relieve and prevent suffering amongst our 
dumb friends; that is incontrovertible. They very 
often give their large donations under the impression 
that dispensary service is to be given under skilled 
advice and many of them to whom I have explained 
the situation have been astounded when they have 
learned that in most instances the remedies are pres- 
cribed by people who have no right whatever to con- 
sider themselves capable of doing it. 

A point that occurs to me is this: veterinary sur- 
geons, unfortunately, have got to earn their living 
and they cannot devote the whole of their time to 
these societies for the animals of poor people if they 
have their own bread and cheese to earn also. There 
must, however, be a certain amount of time which 
every man of good will is willing to give to deserving 
cases, 

I have been in charge of one of the largest clinics 
in this great city for many years and I do know that 
numbers of people take an unfair advantage of it. 
But against that there are thousands who are genuinely 
unable to pay for treatment and who are willing to 
pay small amounts even up to the last farthing to 
secure assistance for their pets. Here we have various 
institutions that thrive on these big donations, we 
have a large number of veterinary surgeons who 
could give assistance in dealing with animals if pro- 
vision were made in the matter of establishment and 
other ways, and there ought to be a means of collabora- 
tion. It seems to me that if certain institutions 
could be provided and staffed by qualified veterinary 
surgeons, without detriment to anybody, it would be 
to the great advantage of the animals in question. 
One of the greatest difficulties would be that of 
discriminating between those people who are deserving 
and those who are not. But it is better that we 
should have several instances of undeserving people 
getting free service rather than that one deserving case 
should go untreated. Veterinary surgeons, under the 
regulations by which they are bound, by reason of 
their registration, are prohibited from consulting in 
any way with unqualified men. It would mean that 
a veterinary surgeon, appointed at the central estab- 
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lishment of a body with several institutions, would 
be in a very difficult position, because he might be 
held to be covering unqualified practice in the other 
institutions. It might be possible for a veterinary 
surgeon to be appointed to attend at various institu- 
tions at certain hours. In some instances they would 
not be salaried officials. A wealthy society with 
several clinics or dispensaries could appoint a whole- 
time veterinary surgeon for every two or three of 
them, and he could attend at one dispensary in the 
morning, at another in the afternoon, and possibly 
at a third in the evening. If that is not possible I 
am quite sure that some veterinary surgeons would 
be willing to give up a few hours a week to assist in 
relieving the suffering of these poor dumb animals. 

The suggestion has been made that veterinary 
surgeons are up against the “* quacks,” largely because 
it affects their own pockets. It does, but that is not 
the true reason ; there should be some means whereby 
the Societies in question should be able to call in, in 
consultation, a number of vetermary surgeons and 
could between them formulate some scheme by means 
of which sums of money supplied by philanthropic 
people could be turned to the best advantage of the 
animals that came under their charge. I know a 
veterinary surgeon with a well-equipped establish- 
ment, and whose fees are only nominal, where as few 
as six dogs a week are seen, and that in the neighbour- 
hood of a dispensary where large numbers are crying 
out for attendance. ‘That they can afford to pay is 
shown by the fact that some of them came to the 
veterinary surgeon when they had got tired of waiting 
at the dispensary. People will sometimes get out 
of a taxi, come to the back door and say they cannot 
pay the ordinary veterinary fee. 

Captain R. CornisH-Bowpen: There is a great 
deal which has been said with which I agree, and also 
a great deal with which I disagree. I have a little 
experience of these various institutions. I think it 
must be 16 to 18 years ago that one of them wrote to 
me and asked me whether I would attend the animals 
of poor people in my district free of charge—that, I 
think was the Dumb Friends’ League. I replied that 
I should be very pleased to do so for deserving cases, 
but that must be at least 15 years ago and I have not 
had a case brought to me yet. A very wealthy client 
of mine, who is a subscriber to the Poor People’s 
Dispensary, asked me if I would go down and see the 
premises that Colonel Rainey has so ably described. 
They drove me down in their motor. I should think 
I saw somewhere in the neighbourhood of 100 people, 
mostly children, drawn up on the pavement, with 
animals waiting to be attended to, It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that 99 per cent. of those people could not 
have paid a reasonable fee for professional attendance. 
I went in and I watched the proceedings for probably 
an hour or more. We have heard a lot about the 
“quack” to-night. The gentleman I saw alleviating 
the suffering of these animals was a “ quack,” but he 
had a better means of studying the sickness of animals 
than was ever accorded to me at the Royal Veterin- 
ary College. He had had 30 years’ experience in 
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attending small animals; the work which he was 
doing was excellent ; he handled his animals with a 
great deal more care and skill than many veterinary 
surgeons I have seen. I believe that he is still con- 
tinuing working at that institution for an hour or 
more a day, gratis. ‘This institution, or this branch, 
is situated in Commercial Road. At the time I went 
there, sometime in the earlier years of the war, there 
was no veterinary surgeon within a, great distance of 
the place and were a veterinary surgeon established 
there, then | am sure he,could not have tackled the vast 
quantity of the cases. I consider that that man and that 
institution are doing excellent work. As far as | 
know, there are no qualified people attending there 
to-day ; | may be wrong in that, but Mrs. Dickin, the 
founder, came to me and asked me whether there was 
anything I could do to help. I said, “‘ Unfortunately, 
no,” my reasons being, first, because I could not work 
with people who were not qualified, and secondly that 
it was so far from my home and premises that if was 
impossible for me to do so. I think it is wrong to 
condemn these places where, may be, unqualified 
people are doing their very best to relieve the suffering 
of animals, especially in instances where there are no 
qualified people near who can attend to them. 

Mr. Perryman: It has occurred to me that the 
profession should show a sympathetic feeling towards 
the various societies for the alleviation of the suffering 
of animals. I remember that when I first heard about 
the Poor People’s Dispensary I thought it was absolutely 
essential, in many districts, that some such clinics 
should be opened. I am quite satisfied that many 
more poor people would willingly take their animals 
to have treatment if they felt it would be done pro- 
perly and at a reasonable cost. I believe that most 
of the people at the clinic in my district carry out the 
treatment as well as they reasonably can; we are 
all agreed that the treatment of animals depends 
more upon the nursing than anything else. 
I think that the free clinics do more for the poor 
patients than we as veterinary surgeons could do, 
and, in my opinion, for that reason, we ought to 
encourage them. It has occurred to me that if 
central hospitals could be put under the supervision 
of veterinary surgeons in the poorer districts that 
would meet the position, because there is no doubt 
that in the poorer districts many people cannot afford 
a veterinary surgeon. I think, moreover, we are 
quite prepared—I am prepared myself—to help, 
because we all know that they cannot afford an expen- 
sive fee. I feel that we should do our utmost to help 
the various societies and I hope the representatives 
here to-night will judge from the various speakers 
that the veterinary surgeon is quite willing to help 
them as much as possible. I trust they will go away 
with the feeling that we are not always against the 
free societies. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor BERNARD GorTON: I have not got much 
to say in reply, because I am not a practitioner and 
I do not know what happens in practice, but I am 
v ry pleased that this paper of mine, which I did not 


read myself, has given rise to such a good discussion. 
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There has been a great diversity of opinion, and in my 
view most of the speakers have gone very wide of the 
mark, I really think that Professor Wooldridge and 
Mr. Perryman have kept to the subject better than 
anybody else. My point was that this matter should 
be taken up by the veterinary surgeon, not so much 
as an “anti-quackery”” matter. ‘’hese people who 
are put in these institutions are only put there by these 
bodies, and I think that when these clinics are started 
the veterinary surgeons in the district should have a 
say in the matter. They should initiate suggestions 
that the institutional treatment should be carried out 
by veterinary surgeons, and not wait, as they have 
done, until the place has been started. 1 do not think 
I will say any more as it is getting late. 

Major Hospay: I should like to say just a few 
words. I first desire to congratulate our new bar- 
rister, Mr. Bullock, on his maiden speech, (Applause). 
His was a wonderful paraphrase of Gulliver’s 'I'ravels, 
but I think we have been greatly honoured to-night 
in having him make his maiden speech in front of us, 

We have had a most interesting evening. (Hear, 
hear). We have heard the views of all the principal 
people who are interested in this subject. Mr. Gray 
mentioned one or two things. I do not quite agree 
with him when he says that none of us should belong 
to these institutions—I think it is a great help to be 
in an official position on some of these institutions 
for the purpose of gaining our object. You have an 
instance of that in what the Dumb Friends’ League 
has recently done. Had it not been that matters 
were put in front of them by certain members of our 
own profession it is very likely that that step would 
not have been taken, at any rate at the present time. 
In these four institutions in question all have members 
of the profession paid for what they do, and apparently 
content with the salaries they receive. Professor 
Wooldridge hit one nail on the head when he said that 
districts did not need two or three of these free 
clinics in them. That is a point which should be 
adjusted when more than one of these societies have 
established themselves in one place. There is no 
need for officious rivalry. It is harmful to the 
cause. Mr. Cornish-Bowdens said that we should 
not condemn these places; nobody condemns them— 
one condemns, on behalf of the animals, the giving of 
medical and surgical advice and treatment by unskilled 
men when skilled men can be obtained. As Mr. 
Perryman said, the nursing is good; it is one of the 
chief things, but surely it is better to have it under 
skilled advice than under unskilled advice. Mr. 
Bullock mentioned about some of the names shown 
by different societies as patrons and so on. A lot 
of these people give their money but do not go into 
the thing at all—their hearts run away with their 
heads. They are not to be blamed; we in our pro- 
fession, as opportunities occur, should bring these 
things forward amongst our own clientéle, in order 
that those who have influence on these Societies 
should see the matter in a proper light, 7.e., so that if 
an animal wants veterinary treatment it should be 
given by a veterinary surgeon and not by a plumber! 
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The Presmenr: We have had a very valuable 
discussion on this subject and I do not know that I 
can add anything to it. I would only like to say that 
I personally am very interested in this subject and 
I wanted to know other people’s minds, because I 
have been asked to go over to Belfast to speak to the 
Ulster Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, and no doubt they will wish to be 
informed what has been decided in this Central 
Veterinary Society and what the feeling of veterinary 
surgeons in this country is with regard to poor people's 
clinics. I may say that in Ulster they started a 
hospital in connection with the Society and I think 
they communicated with Captain Fairholme; they 
asked me to go over last year to the opening of 
the hospital, but I could not go. This year they 
asked me again and I thought it was my duty, if I 
could do anything towards forwarding the interests 
of a good society, that I should go over. I am, 
therefore, very pleased to have something to tell 
them. 

In conclusion, I must thank Professor Gorton for 
having brought up the subject and Major Hobday 
for his valuable introduction to it and winding up. 


THE PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 


Under the heading “ Charity Animal Hospitals,” 
the current issue of Veterinary Medicine (Chicago), 
prints the following communication from a New 
York veterinarian : 

* Dr. Scofield, of Florida, in 1925, after inspecting 
a number of veterinary hospitals on his trip north, 
made the following statement: ‘I have seen in the 
Angel Memorial Hospital, in Boston, patients from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Michigan, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Kentucky and other States. 
I am sure that the States of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
have as good veterinarians as the Angel Memorial 
Hospital now has or ever will have.’ 

“ What effect will these institutions have on the 
veterinary profession in the future ? 

“A number of veterinarians in New York City, 
including myself, have stood firmly by the various 
charity animal organizations, believing they were 
doing a great work for the animals of the poor. To-day, 
however, these institutions have grown immensely 
rich and powerful, have established large veterinary 
hospitals, and are strong competitors of all the prac- 
titioners in and for many miles around New York 
City. 

“Their methods of conducting their business do 
in no way conform with professional ethics. They are 
maintaining publicity agents and advertising in all 
conceivable sorts of ways. The following are a few 
examples that have appeared in the public press : 

“* * Mrs. has made reservations in the 
maternity ward of Hospital by radio from 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean.’ 

“ Another article, speaking of the violet ray treat- 
ment for distemper, stated that there were only three 
places in the United States where such treatments 





were used, one in St. Louis, one in Boston, and one 
in the Women’s League Hospital in New York. This 
was published in a number of newspapers in the city, 
including pictures in the Sunday colored sections. 
Then followed the statement that the Women’s 
League in their well-equipped hospital, with the 
violet ray treatment, are now curing 50 per cent. of 
their cases of distemper, while all other veterinarians 
can cure only 30 per cent. It is needless to say that 
the public immediately called up the various private 
institutions inquiring about this wonderful treatment. 

* The organisation also report that their business 
in 1925 about doubled over 1924; that in their clinic 
and hospital over 15,855 cases were treated, of which 
4,554 got free treatment. They show a fee of 
$27,801.24 from cages and clinic charges. 

“The New York County Veterinary Medical 
Association appointed a committee to investigate 
the workings of these so-called charity animal organ- 
izations. We find that this movement is not only in 
Boston and New York, but nation wide. There are 
now clinics conducted by veterinarians in different 
cities in New York State, such as Poughkeepsie, 
Albany, Buffalo, etc. I am also informed that a 
large institution of this kind is being built in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. It is evident that veterinarians are called 
upon to assist in holding these clinics, giving free 
treatment for the poor, just long enough for the 


institutions to establish themselves, when they 
become the practitioners’ most dangerous com- 
petitors. H. K. Minier, V.S. 


New York, N. Y.” 


The Role of the Veterinary Surgeon in the 
Improvement of the Milk Supply. 
By W. 8. Stevens, M.R.C.V.S., Wincanton. 


The réle of the different agencies in the improve- 
ment of the milk supply is naturally an economic 
one. 

Whatever duties or service are most advantageously 
carried out by an individual must depend on the 
character of his training and those matters to which 
he has specially devoted himself. 

Naturally, perhaps, one is inclined to emphasise 
the importance of whatever réle the individual may 
specialise in. I think that the veterinary surgeon 
should be as much, if not more, concerned as any 
other in the quality of the milk at its source. If 
the medical profession will define what are the bac- 
terial impurities of bovine origin to which they object, 
I feel confident that, given a free hand, the veterinary 
surgeon could outline a satisfactory scheme of elimina- 
tion. At the same time, without the help of others, 
he is in a very large degree powerless. 

The improvement of the milk supply divides 
itself into two divisions :- 

Firstly, the quality of the article as regards food 

value. 

Secondly, its freedom from anything which is not 

milk, 
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The quality of the milk as extracted depends 
chiefly on the feeding and breed of the animal. I 
do not think, however, Dr. Savage had this side of 
the question in mind when he asked us here to-day, 
and | will confine myself to the question of the 
improvement or rather the non-contamination of 
the milk and not the quality per se. 

It is naturally whilst the milk is being formed 
within the cow and its subsequent handiing until it 
is deposited in the going-away churn that the veteri- 
nary surgeon can by advice help to keep it pure. 

A little consideration will show that this is the 
most important stage in its career, since, excepting 
the B. tuberculosis, all the important — bacteria 
that contaminate milk find it such an excellent media 
for multiplication that every single bacterium present 
at its source may become the progenitor of millions 
later on, if the milk meets with improper handling. 
I think you will agree that once milk is dirty it cannot 
again be made clean without harming it. 

Milk may be contaminated at its source in the 
animal’s body or during and after extraction and 
delivery to the consumer. The contamination of 
milk is either bovine, human, or dirt borne. 

I will now outline more directly the réle of the 
veterinary surgeon. 

Without any official or legal force behind him he 
can try and create an atmosphere of cleanliness ; he 
can point out from time to time to the farmer, not 
only the danger to the community, but also, in his 
own economic interest, the expense of keeping an 
unhealthy animal in his herd, and that by so doing 
he has an animal which costs more to feed than it 
produces in value, combined with the possibility of 
contaminating the remainder of his cattle. As 
regards bacterial mamuzhitis, the veterinary surgeon 
may inform the owner that not only does this cause 
alimentary disturbance in young children, but also 
early souring of the milk with its possible return to the 
owner as useless in the hot weather. Also that milk 
which may appear quite good in the dairy quickly 
changes during transit to the consumer, especially 
if the containers are not reasonably sterile, and the 
milk cooled. 

Again, with regard to tuberculous milk, he can 
inform the farmer how bovine tuberculosis is the cause 
of deforming bone and joint diseases in children, 
besides undermining the health and constitution of 
his cattle. The veterinary surgeon can trace a tuber: 
culous cow or cows when he is advised that tuberculous 
milk is coming from a certain herd of cattle. It is 
not always an easy matter, but it can be done when 
sufficient time is available. 

The veterinary surgeon can help when dirty milk 
is reported coming froma farm, and from the character 
of the bacilli found can trace the source. Knowing 
as he does the intimate anatomy and ailments of the 
cow, he can advise the farmer the best way to arrange 
his cow stalls and byres so that the animal's health 
is not impaired, but cleanliness enhanced. He can 
emphasise the importance of clean udders, milkers’ 
hands and pails. I have a pet plan, costing only a 
few shillings per stall, to make a necessary addition. 
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One can, after installation, see the difference in 
cleanliness of the hinder parts of the animal imme- 
diately. This is secured by peacefully persuading 
the cow to adopt a position so that it defaecates dircet 
into the gutter in 90 per cent. of cases, and when 
lying down prevents body contamination in part of 
the remaining 10 per cent. 

It is on such lines as these that the veterinary 
surgeon, associated as he is with the farmer's animals, 
can help to improve the milk supply, so to speak, “ off 
his own bat.” However, his position is greatly streng- 
thened when the owner knows that if he does not try 
and follow the advice given outside interference would 
take place. 

The notification by farmers under the Tubercu- 
losis Order has been helping in singling out some of 
the badly-infected tuberculous animals; and when 
first introduced made a _ good start. However, 
farmers found that the compensation given by some 
local authorities was frequently less than the market 
value of the animal, and preferred to dispose of them 
elsewhere or to use some other alternative. Further, the 
annoyance of a number of police visits, “ not that 
farmers dislike the police as a force, or have any 
hostility towards them,” but in the country news 
spreads quickly, and Mr. Brown says to Mr. Jones : 
“Do you know that the police have been to Mr. 
Robinson's farm : what has he been up to /”” Whereas, 
if they hear that a veterinary surgeon has visited a 
farm, it is a measure of condolence and not of suspicion 
aroused. 

Candidly, I think the farmer would rather suffer 
loss than be involved in police supervision. This is 
where the réle of the veterinary surgeon is useful, 
and police help need only be called in as a last resource. 

The whole position would, of course, be radically 
altered if veterinary examinations of herds of cattle 
were carried out occasionally at the farm, and in 
connection with this the question of whole-time or 
part-time work crops up. 

I know that our medical officer of health is in 
favour of whole-time inspectors, whom I would 
rather call advisers or officers. 

In the future, we may Rave such a whole-time 
service, but at the moment the nearest I think that 
could be considered would be one veterinary adviser 
to each county to work in conjunction with, and not 
independently of, the present part-time veterinary 
surgeons, who are local inspectors, and thus act as 
connecting links between them, co-ordinating their 
service. 

The reasons that make me say this are two. Firstly, 
the expense. Secondly, the large areas which would 
be required to be covered in the country necessitating 
increasing the number of veterinary surgeons by 
about 50 per cent. to make a workable scheme. 

Farmers as a body of men are as good as any other 
class of the community, but in whatever country 
you meet them they are reserved, even in the United 
States of progressive America, I am told, and it takes 
time to gain their confidence. 

By collaboration with such a body as the Farmers’ 
Union, veterinary surgeons, by means of lectures and 
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demonstrations, could help to raise the purity of milk. 
Also by each county running a farm on a commercial 
basis, producing pure milk which could be inspected 
by any farmer who cares to call with suitable advice 
given. 

Clean milk competitions are useful, but confined 
to a comparative few. 

The production of clean milk must not be made 
too expensive. 

| claim that it is possible to start a tubercle-free 
herd of cattle at a very small additional cost, say 
5 per cent. or LO per cent. more than a non-tuberculous 
herd. Somerset, I believe, has the record of a farm 
supplying the cleanest milk in England, and | should 
not be surprised that it also supplies some of. the 
other kind. . 

You cannot get away from dirt on a farm, but it 
should be kept to its proper place. 

I trust that by the combination of all parties 
represented here to-day, Somerset will take its place 
amongst those at the top of the list as regards clean 
milk, as she has in other important spheres of 
service, 

* * * ** 

‘The foregoing paper was read by Mr. Stevens at a 
Sessional Meeting held by the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute at Weston-super-Mare, on April 9th, for the 
purpose of considering “ The role of different agencies 
in the improvement of the milk supply.” 

In forwarding his paper, Mr. Stevens has favoured 
us with the following notes on the meeting : 

The discussion on a paper being often more inter- 
esting than the paper itself, each opener of a subject 
at the Sessional Meeting at Weston-super-Mare was 
confined to 15 minutes. 

The feeling of the meeting, as reflected by the 
subsequent discussion of the above paper, appeared 
to be as follows : 

That there is distributed about the country a 
certain minority of farmers who produce dirty milk 
wnd will not try to improve it whilst they receive the 
same price as their neighbours ; that this minority 
give farmers generally a bad name; that most 
farmers are trying to improve the cleanliness of their 
milk and that the small minority of bad producers 
should be either forced to mend their ways or be put out 
of action; that the help of both veterinary surgeons 
and sanitary inspectors is necessary on the farms, 

One of the most progressive sanitary inspectors 
volunteered the information that it was their wish 
to act under a vetermary surgeon stationed at head- 
quarters, but it must be someone who takes an interest 
in this kind of work, 

It seems to me that a veterinary surgeon’s time 
and skill are largely wasted if he has to tramp round 
farms urging people to make alterations, etc., pro- 
vided it is known to the sanitary inspector what the 
veterinary surgeon's views are on these matters. 
They should work together. 

The financial side received a good deal of atten- 
tion. It was felt that clean milk must not be too 
dear or it would defeat its object. 
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THE PROFESSION AND THE 

SOCIETIES FOR THE TREAT- 

MENT OF ANIMALS OF POOR 
PERSONS. 


We share with the President of the Central Division 
the opinion that Professor Gorton has performed 
a signal service to the profession and to the public by 
focussing attention upon the activities of poor people’s 
clinics in their relation to the well-being of a vast 
section of the animal population and the status of the 
practice of veterinary medicine and surgery in this 
country. 

The paper presented to the Division, by means of 
which the Professor achieved what was doubtless his 
primary object, being brief and coupled with one 
upon an unrelated subject, was in some danger of being 
overlooked, but a fortunate adjournment of the 
discussion upon it provided the opportunity for the 
full-dress debate between sufficiently representative 
protagonists which is reported at length in this issue 
of the Record. 

We do not hesitate to say that the most serious 
aspect of this problem is the definitely anti-professional 
bias which has characterised the attitude of those 
responsible for the conduct of the majority of the 
charitable institutions concerned, if we may— as indeed 
we must-—judge of it by the methods employed to 
commend them to the public. 

The scope of the activities of these organisations is 
already colossal, as may be gauged by the fact that 
the number of patients treated during the past year 
at the dispensaries of but one of them approached 
250,000. This usurpation of the province of the 
veterinarian (for these establishments run by the 
societies with which we are here concerned are not 
staffed, with one noteworthy exception to be men- 
tioned later, by qualified whole-time men) is the 
outcome of the adoption of the doctrine that charitable 
service, being cheap, or free, does not demand that 
guarantee of freedom from inefficiency which is 
embodied in the possession of the R.C.V.S. diploma. 
Having adopted such a standard, it was not only easy, 
but natural, to succumb to the temptation to gloss 
over the distasteful truth by creating in the public 
mind a prejudice in favour of the treatment given at 
the clinic by sedulous advertisement and play upon 
sentiment. 
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It is evident, from the considerations which follow, 
that some care is exercised to conceal the limitations 
in the standard of qualification required of those who 
administer treatment. For we are convinced that the 
prosperity of the poor people’s clinics rests very 
largely upon the misconception that an animal taken 
there receives treatment at the hands of qualified 
veterinary surgeons. It would, indeed, be strange 
if any other view were held by persons impressed 
with imposing lists of wealthy and influential patrons 
whom they would deem to be incapable of countenan- 
cing the provision of anything but the very best. 
It is possible- let us be charitable and say it is 
probable —that these noble patrons share this ignor- 
ance, for their philanthropic interests rarely, if ever, 
extend to the acquisition of inside knowledge. 

Those unable to pay professional fees would, if made 
aware of the real position, be appalled at the revelation 
of the volume of actual and potential suffering involved 
for their pets in the fact that the legions of the 
unqualified are, at the bidding of the tender-hearted 
but unimaginative ladies who serve on the committees 
of these institutions, allowed to work their will and 
whim upon the creatures confided to their care, and in 
estimating the strength of our position in this matter 
it must not be forgotten that in small animal practice 
the sentimental relation is of paramount importance. 

Kvery city practitioner admits the necessity for the 
existence of these clinics. If the lines upon which 
these treatment centres were run were such as to 
permit of his identification with them, 7.e., if they were 
professionally staffed, however sparsely, he would 
rally to help the work with all his heart, and the 
profession, by staff and unremunerated auxiliary effort, 
would see to it that the public were properly served 
in this respect. But such sympathetic co-operation is 
inevitably precluded by the position in which the 
Societies have placed themselves in relation to the 
profession. At present, it would appear that the only 
machinery for such service available for members of 
the profession is that so successfully established in 
Liverpool, where practitioners give voluntary assist- 
ance to a hospital provided by the R.S.P.C.A. This 
is & most praiseworthy experiment, an extension of 
which is well worthy of consideration, and the outline 
of the scheme included in Major Hobday’s remarks 
will be read with interest. 

Another gleam of hope—and it is a very bright one 
in a profoundly disturbing situation, is that the first 
step towards an honest basis of appeal for public 
support, and the only possible one towards the enlist- 
ment of the practical sympathy of the veterinary 
profession, has been taken by Our Dumb Friends’ 
League. The full-time appointment of Major Swan- 
ston is an innovation, amongst the Societies to which 
we allude, which renders us more ready than we 
should otherwise have been to accept the assurances 
so freely given in the course of the discussion that the 
meeting might be taken as heralding the dawn of a new 
era in the history of the relationship between the 
profession and the poor people’s clinics. It enables us 
to state, without that resentment which an irrecon- 
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cilable attitude would have engendered, the following 
article of faith: the essential fact that the veterinary 
profession and the charitable organisations which 
control the activities of the poor people’s clinics have, 
as a common and primary reason for their existence, 
the alleviation of animal suffering, renders the removal 
of any antagonistic element in their relationship a 
matter of supreme moment to the public, to the dumb 
creation and to themselves. 

The veterinary profession can only point the way. 
It is the societies which must ensure the longevity of the 
new cra by incorporating in their organisation that 
professional skill and repute already associated with 
it in the public mind with such minute, newly-born 
justification, yet with such inestimable benefit to them 
throughout the days of their existence. 








CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 





A Case of Spindle-Cell Sarcoma. 


By H. Luewetyn-Jones, M.R.C.V.S., Denbigh. 

The subject was a pedigree Clumber Spaniel, 
“ Wyck,” whose sire, “* Fulmer Prince,” was the 
champion of that breed in 1924. 

In January, 1925, when the dog was eighteen months 
old, | was called to examine its mouth and I found 
a growth the size of half a walnut with a smooth pink 
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surface, situated on the left side of the hard palate, 
adjoining the two middle molar teeth. It looked like 
a simple excrescence of the buccal mucous membrane. 
As it did not interfere with mastication or the dog’s 
general health, | advised the owner to leave it alone 
and be content to * wait and see.” 

In the course of time it increased in size and be- 
came somewhat clongated, measuring 2 ins. by | in. 
Though it appeared to have a flat base attachment, if 
was, as a matter of fact, distinctly pedunculated. 
It occupied such a large proportion of the buccal 
cavity that | was now compelled to interfere and I 
decided to remove it by means of a ligature. In 
six days it dropped off, leaving a raw surface about the 
size ofa halfpenny. This was treated daily with silver 
nitrate and gradually the mucous membrane extended 
towards the centre of it and it became completely 
covered. So far the results appeared satisfactory. 
It was not long, however, before the owner informed 
me that the growth was re-appearing. and in six weeks’ 
time it assumed a size which practically filled the 
mouth. 

I then told the owner that it was useless to remove it 
again, for | was of the opinion that its re-appearance 
would yet be more rapid next time. He insisted on it, 
however, so it was removed again by ligature. When 
it dropped off I found that two of the molar teeth were 
loose and | therefore extracted them as well as a piece 
of the palatine bone. The area was treated daily with 
pure peroxide of hydrogen and silver nitrate. The 
growth was sent to Dr. Tom Hare, of the Liverpool 
University, who very kindly examined it for me 
and pronounced it to be a_ spindle-cell sarcoma, 
originating in the periosteum. 


As I expected, a a further growth made its re- 
appearance very quickly, and this time it was multiple, 
like so many small potatoes. Eventually a swelling 
appeared in the superior maxillary bone and pus started 
to run from the nostril on the affected side. It was 
not till then that the owner consented to have him 
destroyed—after which the head was removed and the 
accompanying photograph taken. 


Catheterisation in Hemoglobinuria.* 


' By Captain A. C. Wieut, U.S.A. Veterinary Corps. 


The following remarks appear in a recent report of 
a case of azoturia in a mare: “ The patient was 
catheterised, the urine being very dark and thick. 
sents I...told them to draw off the animal’s urine as 
soon as they got up in the morning....... The next 
day...before leaving I catheterised the patient again.” 

It is rather rarely, in reading case reports of hemo- 
globinuria, that mention is not made of catheterisation 
as a step in the treatment followed. In fact, it would 
seem that catheterisation is still considered essential 


* Reprinted from the U.S.A. Army Veterinary Department, 
Veterinary Bulletin, April Lith, 1526, 
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to the care of the patient stricken with hemoglobinuria. 
Such being the case, it is interesting to consider the 
relation of this operation to the welfare of the patient. 


The bladder, which may be considered as a terminal 
dilation of the ureters, is an organ the function of 
which is to act as a reservoir for urine, There is 
little or no absorption from the bladder, as it is lined 
with a heavy layer of transitional epithelium. If 
there is an obstruction to the outflow of urine which 
persists until the bladder is acutely dilated, the flow 
of urine through the ureters is stopped, and the purely 
mechanical damming up of the urine in both kidneys 
brings on, sooner or later, a condition known as uremia. 
This condition can also be produced by ligation of 
both ureters. 


Why, then, is the operation of catheterisation so 
frequently performed? Is it because of fear that 
injurious products will be absorbed from the urine 
in the bladder, or is it because of fear that wemia 
may develop, or rather is it not that the withdrawal 
of dark-coloured urine makes an impression upon the 
audience ? I feel that the latter is the real reason 
for this almost universal practice. From a business 
standpoint, the operation may possibly be justified, 
but from a purely professional point of view, I am 
of the opinion that this is rarely indicated. 


In the majority of cases where catheterisation has 
been accomplished, only a small amount of urine has 
been obtained. This, of course, is dark and helps 
confirm the diagnosis. In a normal animal the 
bladder has to become moderately distended before 
attempts are made to urinate. The same holds true 
with the horse with hemoglobinuria; no attempt 
will be made to empty the bladder until it becomes 
appreciably distended. It may also be noted that 
this attempt, when it is made, will probably be suc- 
cessful, but that it may easily pass unnoticed. 


An objection to the routine use of the catheter in 
the male, aside from the fact that it is only occasionally 
of benefit to the animal, is that it may produce 
damage if careful technique is not followed, and to 
be frank, the catheter is passed by the average prac- 
titioner with about the same degree of asepsis which 
he attains when he passes the stomach tube (our 
technique as compared with that of the surgeon is 
extremely crude). I have had reported to me a num- 
ber of cases where the practitioner found that after 
commencing recovery from the paralysis, there was 
a cystitis or urethritis to contend with and I know of 


| two cases where death could be attributed to this fact 


alone. 


There are two indications for the use of the catheter 
in hemoglobinuria. The first and basic indication 
is retention of urine as shown by rectal examination. 
The second is failure to relieve this condition by 
passing the hand in the rectum and applying firm 
pressure to the bladder. By following these indica- 
tions the veterinarian can feel that he has given the 
patient the benefit of his professional knowledge 
and that he has not been guilty of a bit of empiricism, 
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REPORT. 





Annual Report of the Chief Veterinary Officer to the 
City of London. 


The following report, dated February 17th, 1926, 
has been submitted by Lt.-Col. T. Duntor Youna, 
Veterinary Inspector to the Corporation of the City 
of London, to the Cattle Market’s Committee. 


Gentlemen,-I have the honour of submitting to 
you a Report on the duties performed in connection 
with the Diseases of Animals Acts within the City 
of London, also the Port of London (Foreign Animals 
Order) for the year ending 3lst December, 1925. 

Anthrax.—No cases of this disease were observed. 

Ralies.—One case of suspected rabies in a dog was 
reported by the city police. The animal, which had 
bitten a boy and a sergeant of police, was killed by a 
police constable and the carcase sent to the laboratory. 
On examination [ failed to find any conditions 
suspicious of the disease; this opinion was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the Veterinary Department 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Glanders..-Only one suspicious case was reported, 
the animal was tested with mallein, but did not react. 

Parasitic Mange.—One case of this disease was 
observed within the city, but as the stable from which 
the animal came was within the county area, the 
offence was reported to the London County Council. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.—This disease continued 
throughout the year, but not to the same extent as 
last year. A “ Standstill Order” was brought into 
operation ina large area, this preventing the movement 
of stock, and to some extent disorganising the move- 
ment of fat animals, but it appears to have been fully 
justified by the results. The live stock trade is in such 
a state that buyers are at a loss to understand what is 
going to happen. New ships are being built in order 
to meet the requirements of the anticipated increase 
in the Canadian cattle trade ; the increase for the year 
1926 is estimated at 50,000 animals. On the other 
hand, it has been reported that, owing to the large corn 
crops in the United States of America, it is probable 
that the present tariff may be raised and Canadian 
cattle allowed freely into the States. Nothing definite 
has as yet occurred, but a large meat packing firm 
has bought a “ packing plant ” in Canada, which has 
been shut for some time and it is stated that over 400 
men will be employed ; therefore, it may be antici- 
pated that chilled and/or frozen meat will be exported 
from Canada and cattle which might have been im- 
ported alive into this country will be dealt with at the 
* plant.” 

There has been a considerable reduction in the 
number of calves killed at the Aldgate slaughter- 
houses, thus indicating that more calves are being 
retained for feeding purposes. 

The following figures show the numbers of animals 
killed during 1925, compared with 1924. 
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1925 1924 

Bulls ee ke ae 48 160 
Calves 24,193 34,853 
Cows = oon oda 221 ae 284 
Heifers... ian pa 16 ws 64 
Oxen 5,302 4,697 
Sheep y .. 19,551 14,599 
Goats a nat aan 8O 203 

Totals 49,411 54,860 


No contagious disease was observed amongst the 
animals killed at Aldgate. Tuberculosis, as in former 
years, was observed in a large percentage of animals. 
The following figures show the percentages for 1925, 
compared with 1924. 


1925 1924 
Bulls 10-41 4-40 
Calves O15 0-04 
Cows 25°34. 28-00 
Heifers 19-00 3°10 
Oxen 2-90 2-00 


It will be observed that, with the exception of the 
cows, there is an increase in the numbers of animals 
found affected. The reduction in the percentage of 
cows affected may be due to inspection under the 
Tuberculosis Order. 


ANIMALS (Transit and General) ORDER. 


As in 1924, Mr. Hayhurst has been responsible for 
the inspection of horses at Liverpool Street Station, 
and the results will be seen in his report. 


ForEIGN ANIMALS ORDER. 


No cases of animals having been brought into the 
Port of London without a licence from the Ministry 
of Agriculture were observed or reported by the 
Customs Officers. 


IMPORTATION OF HORSES. 


The number of horses imported, viz., 187, shows a 
reduction of 202 compared with the figures for 1924. 
All the animals were examined on arrival and found 
free from contagious disease. bs 


EXPORTATION OF HORSES. 


For some considerable time an agitation has been 
going on as to alleged cruelty to horses exported to the 
Continent. In order to ascertain if cruelty did exist, 
a Departmental Committee was appointed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture * to inquire into the conditions 
of the export trade in horses from Great Britain to the 
Continent and to advise whether, having regard to the 
necessity of ensuring that no avoidable suffering is 
inflicted on such horses, any further restrictions 
should be imposed on the trade.” 

A large number of witnesses was called before the 
Committee, including your veterinary inspector who 
gave evidence as to the active interest the Corporation 
of London had always taken in this traffic and the 
steps it took to see that all horses offered for shipment 
in the city area were carefully inspected, doubtful 
animals rejected and that those passed for shipment 
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confirm the foregoing statement, it may not be in- 
appropriate to quote from a report presented by your 
Committee to the Court of Common Council; on 17th 
March, 1910. 

“We deem it right to refer to the steps we have 
taken not only to give full effect in the city to the 
Exportation of Horses Order of 1898, but in conjune- 
tion with the London County Council to stamp out the 
objectionable features of the traffic in London. 
Having satisfied ourselves that the Order was not 
being evenly administered throughout the Kingdom 
we placed ourselves in communication with other 
local authorities and subsequently made urgent 
representations to the Board of Agriculture upon the 
question generally and they have recently taken 
further action in the matter; an additional Order 
safeguarding the conveyance of horses having been 
issued and a special veterinary officer having been 
appointed whose exclusive duty is to watch and report 
upon the traffic generally.” 

“ As regards the City of London, your Committee 
have appointed a temporary qualified assistant to 
the veterinary inspector to examine every horse in- 
tended for shipment from a wharf within the city 
area and the following figures give the results of the 
last two years :— 
Horses Examined. Rejected. 
1908 Ke wh . 7,272 96 
1909 dup ‘a ... 9,830 145 

“We now propose, with the approval of your 
Honourable Court, to invite a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the London County Council and the 
Board of Agriculture with a view to the further 
restriction of the trade, which, as now carried on is 
publicly condemned, and subsequently—should it 
be thought desirable—to arrange a meeting at Guild- 
hall of all authorities interested to discuss the subject 
and to press for such further statutory powers as may 
be necessary to deal effectively with the traffic.” 

The results of the Departmental Committee’s 
deliberations are given in a summary which is here 


quoted. 

SuMMARY OF PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS. 

Conclusions. 


Do not agree that port inspectors have failed to 
exercise their powers as to slaughter of rejected horses. 

Satisfied cheaper type of horse travels in same stalls 
as expensive horses of hunter and polo type. 

Agreed that the practice of delegating duty of 
attending horses to members of crew is the right one. 

Satisfied that officials of Ministry and shipping 
companies are doing their utmost for comfort and well- 
being of horses on sea journey and that the horses 
are properly fed on board ship. 

Agreed that arrangements for slaughtering horses in 
Holland satisfactory and compare favourably with 
arrangements in Great Britain. 

Agreed that while use of the mechanical killer 
is to be preferred, no cruelty is involved in use of 
either pole-axe or hammer when successfully used. 


were properly stalled, fed and watered. In order to | 





Satisfied that the high export tax or examination 
fee is unnecessary and impracticable and that exam- 
ination fee should always be fixed at such a figure as 
will cover cost of service and not at any higher figure. 

Agreed that high uniform standard can only be 
maintained by adequate supervision of port inspectors. 


Recommendations. 


Attention of port inspectors should again be called 
to their powers to slaughter rejected horses. 

Time has now arrived when Ministry should insist 
on its full requirements as regards fittings of vessels 
and the exemptions should be for definite period : 
and that question of renewal should depend on record 
of casualties and on number of vessels engaged in 
traffic which fully comply with Order of 192]. 

Opportunity should be taken by order of the 
Minister of making it an offence to carry horses on a 
vessel when there are reasonable grounds for supposing 
that rough weather will be encountered on passage. 

Local authorities at ports should be required to 
provide suitable place at which rejected horses could 
be slaughtered. 

Effort should again be made to get Belgian and 
Dutch Governments to amend their regulations with 
respect to importation of horse carcases. 

Enquiry should be instigated by Ministry into trade 
in export of horse flesh, with particular reference to 
chilling of flesh and improvement of transport facili- 
ties. 

Port inspectors should be under direct control of 
chief inspector. 


The number of animals exported during the year 
1925 viz. 1898, shows a reduction of 1,342, compared 
with the number for 1924. 

AMERICAN GOOSEBERRY MILDEW (FRuir) ORDER. 

No contraventions of this Order were observed. 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
T. Duntor Younae, 
City Veterinary Inspector. 








Futu-TiME [Nspector FOR ForFAR DISTRICT. 

Forfar District Committee recently considered the 
finding of the recent conference in Forfar in regard to the 
appointment of a full time veterinary inspector in connec- 
tion with the Milk and Dairies Act. 

The conference recommended the district committee 
to agree to the appointment of a full-time officer. 

Col. Fothringham, of Fothringham, said that the com- 
mittee had already expressed the opinion that unless the 
burghs in the county were to come in, the committee could 
not see its way to bear a share of the cost of a full-time man. 

Mr. David Maxwell, Ballindarg, said that a full-time 
officer would mean efficiency and economy, and accord- 
ingly he moved that the committee agree to the appoint- 
ment of a full-time officer. 

Mr. W. Nicoll, Carse Bank, seconded, and the proposal 
was unanimously agreed to. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 





Central Division. 


Major Hospay’s INTERESTING EXHIBITS. 


At the commencement of this issue of the Record 
will be found a full report of the discussion on the 
subject of “The Veterinary Profession and Poor 
People’s Clinics,” which formed the chief feature of 
a well-attended meeting of the Central Division, held 
at Red Lion Square, on Thursday, June 3rd, 1926. 
At a meeting of the Division held earlier in the year 
Professor Bernard Gorton, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden ‘Town, had dealt with the subject 
as the second part of a paper which also concerned 
itself with the “ National”? and its Divisions, when 
the length of the discussion on that question neces- 
sitated the postponement of the consideration of 
“The Vetermary Profession and Poor People’s 
Clinics” to the present meeting. 

On this occasion preparations had been made for 
a “ full-dress debate,” and the Societies concerned 
with the notable and most regrettable exception of 
the People’s Dispensary for the Sick Animals of the 
Poor—were represented by responsible officials, 
while the veterinary profession had many excellent 
spokesmen, led by Major Hobday, who opened the 
discussion. The debate was excellently sustained 
as will be seen elsewhere, but this section of the report 
must be confined to the remainder of the proceedings. 

The President, Sir John Moore, occupied the chair, 
and there were also present Messrs. W. Brown, R. 
Bryden, A. Cornish-Bowden, Majors UC. Davenport, 
F. T. G. Hobday, Messrs. H. D. Jones, W. S. King, 
H. Kirk, G. H. Livesey, C. Macara-Finnie, G. D. 
Martin, J. McCunn, J. W. McIntosh, H. G. Parkin, 
W. Perryman, J. W. Pritchard, Lieut.-Col. J. W. 
Rainey, Messrs. J. Stephens, R. J. Stow, KE. L. Stroud, 
S. Villar, F. W. Willett, Professor G. H. Wooldridge 
and Lieut.-Col. 'T. Dunlop Young, together with the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. F. Macdonald. 

Visitors.—Messrs. J. T. Ainslie-Walker, EK. a C. 
Bergne (Battersea Dogs’ Home), C. F. W. Burbury 
(Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., Johannesburg), Colonel 
M. W. Douglas (Our Dumb Friends’ League), Mr. H. J. 
Kde, Captain EK. G. Fairholme (Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals), Dr. G. H. Glover 
(Principal, Colorado Veterinary School), and Mr. 
J. H. H. Hobday. 

At the outset, the Presipentr said: Before we 
begin the business of the evening, I have a very sad 
announcement to make. You will be very grieved, 
I am sure, to hear that the profession has lost Sir 
Stewart Stockman, who died in Scotland yesterday. 
We all know and we all feel—and will feel, for a very 
considerable time—how great is this loss, and I should 
like you to stand up for a few moments in silent 
tribute to his memory. 

The meeting having expressed its sympathy in the 
manner indicated by the President, the minutes of the 
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previous meeting of the Division, having been pub- 
lished in the Record, were taken as read and were 
confirmed, 

The PResipeNT: Before we proceed to the next 
item on the agenda, it is my great pleasure to tell 
you that we are favoured with the presence of a 
number of visitors to-night (applause). We are, 
later on, to discuss a particularly important subject— 
‘Poor People’s Clinics”—and we have with us 
Captain Fairholme who, as you know, is the Chief 
Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., and an old friend of mine 
(he is, indeed, one of my old officers); we have 
Colonel Douglas, the Managing Director of Our Dumb 
Friends’ League; Mr. Burbury, Secretary of the 
R.S.P.C.A. of Johannesburg; Dr. Glover, from 
Colorado, who is in this country making enquiries 
into veterinary education, meat inspection and other 
things; Captain Ainslie-Walker, who is interested in 
the treatment of the sick animals of the poor; and 
Mr. Kde, the veterinary radiologist of Epsom. We 
are very pleased indeed to have them with us to-night 
and we hope that they will join in the discussions 
which take place (hear, hear). 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

(1) Apologies for absence were announced from 
Miss A, Cust, Mr. W. K. Townson and Mr. J. Stow 
Young, who is connected with the Hackbridge Dogs’ 
Home and who, having been invited by the President 
to attend, sent a letter of apology and of information 
which was read by the President in the course of the 
discussion on Poor People’s Clinics. 

(2) From the Secretary of the ‘* National” asking 
for the names of representatives nominated to act 
on the Council of that Association, to come into office 
after the Annual General Meeting. ‘This matter was 
dealt with at a later stage in the proceedings. 

(3) From Mrs. A. EK. Willett, expressing her 
appreciation of the sympathy extended to her by the 
Division in the loss of her husband. 

(4) From Major C. Davenport, R.A.V.C. School, 
Aldershot, in reference to the next mecting of the 
Division. ‘a 

The PrestpENT: It is proposed to have our next 
meeting at Aldershot in July. The Hon. Secretary 
has been in communication with Major Davenport, 
and perhaps that gentleman will himself explain what 
lines it is proposed that the meeting shauld take and 
what it is suggested that we should be shown. I 
understand that they have an X-ray apparatus 
which is very good indeed, and that Major Townsend 
has an operation which he proposes to show the 
Society—an operation for the cure of wind-sucking. 

Major Davenvorr: I had a letter from your 
Secretary a short while ago, which I brought before 
our meeting at Aldershot and all were unanimous 
in welcoming a visit from the Central Society. 
(Applause.) We have formed a committee to deal 
with this matter to arrange for your entertainment. 
It is proposed that we should provide one, two, three or 
more operations for you, depending on the number of 
members attending. Sir John Moore has mentioned 
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that a new wind-sucking operation is now being tried 
at Aldershot, and it is thought that possibly you 
would like to see this. Another proposal is 
that we should have some horses in the Riding 
School which have been operated on for roaring, 
in order that the members can see the histories 
of the horses and see the effect of the operations. 
It is not often that one has the opportunity 
of following up roaring operations in this way. 
It has also been suggested that you might like 
to see the X-ray apparatus at the R. A. V. 
School. ‘then there are the laboratories, museum 
and classrooms of the School. Lastly, we thought 
you might like to see the slow-motion films of lame 
horses. We are collecting a series of these, so as to 
show exactly the interference in action which does 
take place in the different kinds of lamenesses, 
(Applause.) 

‘the PRESIDENT: I may say that the date fixed for 
that meeting is Friday, July 2nd. 

New Member.—Mr. A. R. Smythe, of the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, was unanimously elected 
a member of the Society. 


MoRBID SPECIMENS, 

Major F.T.G. Hospay: I have here a few specimens 
which have been obtained comparatively recently 
and which I think will be of interest to the members. 
First of all, I have a couple of odontomas, taken from 
under the ear of a horse, which have been sent for 
the members of the Central to see by an old member 
from India—-Colonel Williams. Colonel A. J. Williams 
is, as you know, always an enthusiast. (Applause.) 
‘These specimens were taken from a dentigerous cyst 
under the ear—the usual situation, if they are not 
found in the testicle. The second is a specimen of a 
salivary calculus, which is one of the largest I have 
ever seen, It was given to me by Mr. Smith, a 
registered practitioner, of Lambourne. The inter- 
esting part about it is that he took this out by incision 
and the wound healed perfectly without any trouble ; 
as a general rule, a salivary calculus forms a trouble- 
some fistula, especially when it is as big as this, 

I have here four interesting specimens—and a fifth 
is on the way—interesting because they show that 
exceptional cases sometimes come in rushes, ‘Th¢re 
are three balls here. A lady came in about five weeks 
ago and she said that her dog (a Bedlington) had 
swallowed a child’s billiard ball. We had an X-ray 
photograph taken and it was there right enough. It 
had got past the stomach into the duodenum and was 
there causing an obstruction. Laparo-enterotomy was 
performed, this specimen removed, and the dog went 
home a fortnight afterwards. Another was from 
a bitch which the owner said had swallowed a tennis 
ball. A skiagraph was secured, an operation per- 
formed, and the animal goes home to-morrow. ‘The 
third one is, as you see, quite a large ball. This was 
swallowed by a ‘Great Dane a little over a week ago. 
This dog was in the habit of carrying two balls in his 
mouth at one time. He had one in his mouth and, 
in order to catch a second one which was thrown by the 





owner, swallowed it. He was not apparently ill at all. 
The skiagraph shows the ball in the stomach ; gastro- 
tomy has been performed, and he is going on well. The 
fourth specimen is a large, heavy motor nut. A 
fortnight ago we got a frantic message from a lady 
saying that her Alsatian had swallowed a motor nut. 
We got it away, however, without operation, by the 
use of apomorphine after a stodgy meal. In the 
remaining case, a Siamese cat was brought in on 
Easter Tuesday morning. The owner had bought 
an Easter egg for the cat, with a little, yellow, wire- 
legged chicken protruding from it, and the cat 
swallowed the chicken. (Laughter.) It was feared that 
the wire legs might cause trouble, and a skiagraph 
was taken but we could not find anything. We 
treated the cat in the ordinary way for the swallowing 
of the fluffy material, and it came all right. Here is a 
sister to the chicken swallowed, to illustrate the 
specimen which has been “ not lost but gone before.” 

My next two specimens are, perhaps, of more 
interest to those who have practices in the country, 
but I am showing them to you because one of them 
was sent up by a veterinary surgeon in Scotland, 
Mr. Lothian, with his permission to show them to the 
Central Veterinary Society. They are both crypt- 
orchid testicles. This one I have opened; it is 
much enlarged and full of sebaceous material and 
hair, and probably, on examination by an expert, 
some other things will be found. The other specimen 
is one I took away myself the day before yesterday— 
the abdominal testicle of a rig. It was a cart horse, 
six years’ old. In the centre of the specimen you will 
see a small strongyle, such as we usually find in such 
a structure. It is a perfect specimen of a strongyle. 
and there is another one here, just showing. ‘i hese 
are very common and appear to be especially so in 
Clydesdales. In conclusion, I have some very 
interesting X-ray photographs which I am showing 
with a purpose to-night, because they demonstrate 
something connected with Professor Gorton’ S paper, 
viz.: the advantages accruing if the scientific veter- 
inary surgeon has the charge of sick animals,whether 
belonging to rich or poor, instead of the illiterate 

‘quack. These radiographs demonstrate fractures, 
foreign bodies, and a variety of conditions. 

The PrestpeNnt: I am sure that we are very grateful 
indeed to Major Hobday for bringing these interesting 
specimens before us. ‘hey are unique and the 
photography shows what progress we are making in 
our profession. 

Captain DuNLop MarriN : I have here a rather 
interesting specimen of intussusception of the bowel, 
which interested me particularly because it appeared 
to have arisen directly as the result of excessive doses 
of worm medicine administered to a Spaniel, 4 or 5 
months’ old, when it was in a very weak condition. 
The animal was brought to me on Saturday evening, 
having been discharged by a veterinary surgeon some 
distance away, where my client had been staying. 
and she had been told to give this worm medicine 
when she got home with the dog. It was brought 
to me later in the day of her arrival, when it was in a 
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very poor and dispirited condition. On examination 
I could feel a sausage-like body in the abdomen. On 
opening the dog there was considerable peritonitis 
already present and, as you will observe, a gangrenous 
condition of the bowel. Consequently, without 
proceeding further, I destroyed the animal. 

Captain H. Kirk: It might interest the Fellows to 
see this modification of Gray’s Kar Clamp, used in 
the treatment of hematoma of the cat’s ear. ‘lhe 
advantages of the modified pattern over the original 
are :— 

1. Being curved, it conforms perfectly to the 
natural shape of the cat’s concha without causing 
intense discomfort. 

2. ‘The lower edges of the metal are rounded off, 
thus avoiding the cutting action of a straight, sharp 
edge. 

3. A small bolt and thumb-screw have been sub- 
stituted for the old pattern hinged clip, which by per- 
mitting the two parts of the clamp to open further 
apart, thereby obviate the possibility of setting up 
necrosis through the pinching action of the clip. 

This bolt is blunt-pointed and does not pass through 
the cartilage of the concha, as does the central pin. 
In practical use, it has been found very satisfactory 
and a distinct advance over the original. 

Professor WooLDRIDGE: There are so many speci- 
mens of great interest that have been passed round 
that it is difficult to select any for comment. I was, 
however, very interested in quite a lot of Major 
Hobday’s specimens. ‘lhe salivary calculus is an 
enormous one. Major Hobday says it is the largest 
he has seen, but Mr. Stroud recently sent me, for the 
purpose of demonstration to the students, one which 
was considerably larger than that. It is extraordinary 
that these things should grow to such proportions. 
This greyish colour is quite characteristic of the 
salivary calculus. ‘i'he testicle with the sclerostome 
is also of great interest ; it gives rise to the speculation 
as to how the latter arrived there. It is usually the 
Strongylus edentatus—an intestinal parasite which is 
found in various parts of the body with an apparent 
predilection for the serous cavities. It appears as 
though this parasite might be passing through 
the testicle on its way to the serous sac. It 
is a different one from that which causes the 
aneurism in the great mesenteric artery, and 
which is so often fatal in colts. I have interested 
myself a great deal in the use of X-rays in 
photographing horses’ legs with various lesions, 
about which one may have some doubt when one is 
limited to the ordinary clinical examination. The 
usefulness of X-rays for this purpose is undoubted, 
and Major Hobday’s example illustrates the fact. 

One other specimen which was of very great interest 
was that shown by Captain Dunlop Martin. He 


prefaced his remarks by saying that the death of the 
dog was due to the administration of worm medicine, 
and that the condition of intussusception was due to 
it. That, I think, is only speculation, because of the 
frequency with which one meets with the condition 
in young dogs where there has been no administration 
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of worm medicine. It seems more likely that it had 
been dosed according to symptoms, which may have 
given rise to the suspicion of worms. I should 
doubt if the administration of worm-medicine 
would cause intussusception. When one considers 
that one has given worm medicine to several 
dogs a day regularly for many years, without 
having met with the condition, it makes one 
doubt the possibility of its existence. I should 
be very pleased indeed to give Captain Kirk’s 
clamp a trial, because there is no doubt at all that the 
operations to which we have usually submitted cats 
and other animals for hematoma of the earflap 


are sometimes very effective and at others 
very disappointing, for only too often one 
gets a deformity of the flap. The provision 


of a curved clamp as against a straight one 
is certainly an improvement. I think it might be 
very useful, too, in cases in the dog, and it might be 
well te have several made of different sizes, in order 
that they should be given an extended trial. 

Mr. Henry Gray: I should like to ask Captain 
Kirk upon how many cats has he used his new inven- 
tion ? 

Captain Kirk: It is yours. (Laughter). 

Mr. Gray: Your improvement, then. ‘i'heoretic- 
ally it looks all right, but when you come to work 
things which look feasible they very often prove a 
failure, while the things which do not look feasible 
are a success. As to the intussusception, I should 
like to ask Major Hobday whether he has experienced 
an outbreak of complicated intussusception in whole 
kennels of puppies. I have seen litter after litter of 
Great Danes with it; in one case the owner, who 
consulted me through another veterinary surgeon, 
was going to bring an action on the advice of 
two other veterinary surgeons against a firm 
of patent worm medicine makers, to whose 
product they attributed the intussusception. I 
expressed the opinion that they should have 
nothing to do with such a proposed action at 
law, and I asked the owner to let me see one of the 
puppies, but for one reason og another nothing further 
was done in the matter. A few months later he had 
another litter go the same way, and I said to him, 
‘Have you given these any worm medicine?” He 
replied, ‘‘ No,” and I said, ** That goes to show that 
the worm medicine had nothing at all to-do with it.” 
I have in the last forty years given thousands of doses 
of worm medicine to dogs without any intussusception, 
but I have seen the indiscriminate dosing of puppies 
for worms kill thousands. In my experience, worms 
do not cause much trouble in dogs. The dogs 
that have the most worms are generally those in the 
best condition. I will allow that puppies sucking 
a badly nourished dam have more worms than 
those that are well fed, and when the worms are present 
in excessive quantities these puppies are likely to 
suffer from obstruction. That is the only exception 
I make in regard to the effect of the worms we see in 
this country. In most cases of intussusception I have 
seen, it has been the small intestine passing through 
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the large intestine, and appearing outside the anus. 
A dog can live a week or more like that with the bowel 
protruding, but the trouble comes when you have to 
reduce it. You cannot reduce it by traction, but 
only by extrusion. It is the reduction of the final kink 
in chronic cases that cases the trouble; the serous 
and infiltrated subserous membranes crack and your 
dog is dead in 24 hours. So far as prolapse of the 
rectum is concerned, I have never kept one in place 
by the ordinary means usually adopted—I have always 
had to fix the bowel to the abdominal wall. 

At this stage, Mr. J. W. McLnrosu suggested that 
further discussion on the specimens should be 
adjourned to the close of the discussion on Professor 
Gorton’s paper. 

The President accepted the suggestion which, upon 
being put to the meeting, was carried unanimously, 

The Prestpent then called upon Major Hobday, 
who presented the first of a long series of contributions 
to the discussion, which appears elsewhere in this 
issue, 

It was subsequently found that time would not 
allow of further contributions to the discussion on the 
morbid specimens; indeed, the remaining business 
had to be transacted in the briefest possible manner, 


Any Otruer BUSINESS, 


The Prestpenr: I have here a proposal from the 
Council to place before the Society. Kor some time 
the necessity for an X-ray apparatus has been 
apparent, in the London area and surrounding dis- 
tricts, particularly. This has been the subject of 
discussion for some considerable time and to-night 
it came up before the Council. Major Dunkin gave 
his report on the subject and I was instructed to put 
this proposal before the general meeting of the Society 
to-night and to take your vote on it. ‘I'he resolution, 
which I will put from the chair, is as follows: “That 
this Society makes an appeal to the profession for the 
installation of a portable X-ray apparatus at the Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town. In support of 
this, the Society promises a donation of £100 from its 
funds, provided the project receives adequate support 
from the profession.” 

Captain Kirk seconded the resolution. 

Major Simpson, in response to the President's 
invitation to him to speak to the matter, said: It 
is very late and really I have little to say, but perhaps 

as the originator at our Council meeting of the resolu- 
tion that you have just heard, it is incumbent on me 
to say a word or two about it. As many members 
know, this subject has been under consideration for a 
long time and I felt that we were getting into a narrow 
groove in trying to get the whole cost of the apparatus 
met by the Society. Therefore, in order to widen the 
area of interest, I proposed the resolution you have 
now before you, the idea being that this Soe ‘iety shall 
move in the matter, appeal to the whole profession 
for subscriptions, and give the amount ania, pro- 
vided the project receives adequate support. There 
is no doubt that there is a widely-felt want for a place 
where one can apply and get the use of an X-ray 
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apparatus. The Veterinary College at Camden Town 
will keep it in order and undertake to send it out to 
members of the profession at such a fee that it will 
be available for all practitioners. Whether we are 
justified, in this now small assembly, in making this 
large grant, or the promise of it, I do not know, but 
that is for you to decide first of all. ‘he essential 
idea is that the Society should be the prime movers 
in appealing to the profession to get this machine 
installed. 

M4. Livesey: | fear 1 must raise a protest. If 
that resolution is passed to-night—as it can be, 
according to our rules—I suggest it be put on the 
agenda for our next meeting for confirmation, 
because, although 1 am sure that all the Fellows of 
the Society will approve of it, it does not seem to me 
right that such grants, involving such an outlay of 
two-thirds of the funds of the Society, should be 
passed without the whole of the members of the 
Society being aware of the fact. ‘I'he resolution has 
not appeared on the agenda and I feel sure that it 
would be better if, in future years, no one could say 
that this was a matter that had been rushed through 
at the last moment, after 9 o'clock at night. I move, 
as an amendment, that if it be passed to-night, it be 
put on the agenda for confirmation at a future meeting. 

Major Hospay seconded the amendment. 

Professor WootpripGe: In that respect, may I 
point out that the Council has absolute control over 
the funds of this Society and that the Council can 
make this grant quite irrespective of the decision 
of the meeting to-night. We have between £150 and 
£200 invested; that money was saved against a 
rainy day and we shall never have worse rainy days 
than we have experienced during the last few years. 
There is, therefore, no point in ‘hoarding the money 
when we have such an excellent opportunity of spend- 
ing it to good advantage. Nevertheless, as I suggested 
at the Council meeting, it might be unwise to take 
such a step without gaining the approval of a general 
meeting; that is why it was brought forward as a 
recommendation from Council to-night. 

Mr. Mclinrosu: ‘The Council are acting quite 
within their rights and I support the motion put from 
the chair. 

Professor Gorton: What would be the full cost 
of the apparatus ? 

The Prestpenr: The cost of a portable apparatus 
would be £200; if it were a stationary affair it would 
be from £300 to £350. 

Mr. Livesey: I do not wish to move a formal 
proposition; I know that what we are doing is 
perfectly in order, but what I ask is. is it wise? I 
think it would be a wise policy to get this confirmed 
at a later meeting. 

The Prestpent, after remarking, ‘“‘It has been 
discussed for the last six months or more,” took the 
opinion of the meeting. 

Five members voted for Mr. Livesey’s amendment, 
and the resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously, 
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Representatives to Council, N. V.M. A.—The follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected as the representatives of 
the Central Division on the Council of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association: Major F. T. G. 
Hobday, Captain H. Kirk, Major-General Sir John 
Moore, Lieut.-Colonel J. W. Rainey and Lieut.-Colonel 
T. Dunlop Young. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to 
the President for his conduct in the chair. 

J. i. Macbona.p, Hon. Secretary. 





North Wales Division.* 


Meetinac At Mo.p. 

A meeting of this Division was held at the Dolphin 
Hotel, Mold, on Friday, February 26th, when the 
President, Mr. J. E. Mills (Caersws), presided. 

There were also present Messrs. Wynn-Lloyd 
(Carnarvon), Cane (Wrexham), Edwards (Mold), 
Hughes (Mold), Hughes (Caerwys), Jones (Towyn), 


Cartwright (Dyserth), Salusbury (Corwen), Hall- 
Savage (Bangor), Montgomerie (Bangor), Jones, 
W. O. (Llanrwst), Smyth (Ruthin), and Wynne 
(Denbigh). 


Visitors.—Messrs. F. G. Edwards (Chester), and 
Carey (Mold). 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Mathews (Llanfair) and Llewelyn-Jones (Denbigh). 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


(1) Letter from the Royal Sanitary Institute 
asking the Division to appoint a delegate to the 
Congress to be held in London in July. 

Mr. R. F. Montgomerie consented to act and to 
bear his own expenses, the Division paying the 
delegate’s fee of £1 11s. 6d. 

(2) A letter from Professor White, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, University College, Bangor, 
stating that the Department will be pleased to sub- 
mit to a Committee of the North Wales Division 
N.V.M.A., prior to publication, any pamphlets 
relating to the Veterinary Advisory Scheme where it 
appears to the Authority that a useful purpose may 
be served thereby. 

This was considered quite satisfactory. 

(3) Letter from the N.V.M.A. re Branch meetings. 


The opinion generally held was that it would not 


benefit this Division to drop one of its meetings, as 
suggested in the communication, and that it might 
be difficult for members to attend a meeting at a long 
distance, the majority of practitioners in the are a 
being single handed. Moreover, this Division has 
one joint meeting a year with the members of the 
British Medical Association residing in North Wales. 

The Secretary was directed to confer with the 
Branch Secretary and to report. 

(4) The Ministry of Agriculture Branch Circular 
Letter No. 34 to Local Authorities was considered. 





* Received on April 19th, 
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Mr. E. P. Epwasps said the time had arrived when 
the designation “ Veterinary Officer’? should be 
adopted; this course would to a great extent minimise 
the unpleasant position of having a layman as Chief 
Inspector over professional men. 

It was generally felt by those present that, although 
in some counties the Chief Constable acting as Chief 
Inspector under the C.D.A. Acts and Orders worked 
quite harmoniously, in others it did not. Under the 
best conditions the system had its disadvantages and 
was not in the best interests of the veterinary pro- 
fession. 

It was proposed that a letter be sent from the 
Division to the N.V.M.A. 

Rules of the North Wales Veterinary Medical 
Society._-The SEcRETARY thought it might be desir- 
able to have these revised as they were drawn out in 
1900. 

It was agreed to submit them to a small committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Montgomerie, Hall-Savage and 
Wynn-Lloyd, to report to the next meeting. 

Next Meeting._It was decided to hold this at 
Corwen, on Friday, July 16th. 

The next item on the agenda was address by the 
President, but Mr. MILts said that, owing to pressure 
of work, he would have to leave this over till the next 
meeting; he, however, stated that the veterinary 
inspectors in Montgomeryshire had been fortunate 
in having their own terms from the Local Authority 
under the Tuberculosis Order. The Committee 
offered terms which the inspectors could not accept, 
therefore all the veterinary officers in that county 
met. They decided to send a letter to the County 
Clerk stating that they could not accept the fees 
offered, and setting forth a scale of fees and travelling 
allowance which would be acceptable to them. This 
letter was signed by all concerned. In due course 
a reply was received that the fees and travelling 
allowance asked had been sanctioned. 


CASES BEARING A Mepico-LEGAL ASPECT. 


Three cases having a medico-legal bearing were 
now proceeded with. 

1. Mr. T. W. Huaues (Nold) brought forward a 
case of “alleged sterility of a bull.” This referred 
to an action recently heard at the Mold County 
Court, in which a plaintiff had bought a bull “ right 
and straight ” for breeding purposes. At the end of 
six weeks the purchaser complained to- the vendor 
that the animal was not in accordance with the terms 
of warranty given by the auctioneer, and a fortnight 
later he had the animal examined by his veterinary 
surgeon, who came to the conclusion that the bull 
was sterile, he having failed to impregnate 18 cows. 
The plaintiff brought an action for damages for £88. 
The defendant contested the case and the action was 
dismissed. The discussion was contributed to by 
several of those present, and the majority were of 
opinion that the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Hughes, 
that the bull was sterile, was correct. 

2. Mr. Huaues (Caerwys) called attention to the 
fact that some auctioneers (mentioning one or two 
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firms) now issue a printed slip which they attach to 
a veterinary surgeon’s certificate for horses sold by 
them. A case in point was fully explained and 
correspondence read. 

It was unanimously agreed that the effect of this 
procedure might be detrimental to the interests of 
the veterinary profession, and that it might possibly 
place a purchaser in a very awkward position, through 
being unable to return a horse, sold with a certificate 
of soundness, which afterwards proved to be unsound. 

Mr. Hughes and Mr. Edwards (Mold), who also 
knew all the facts, were asked to submit the case to 
the N.V.M.A. 

3. Mr. Cane (Wrexham) mentioned a case of 
fistula of the teat. A valuable pedigree cow was 
sold at a high price and, twelve days after purchase, 
she was found to have a fistula of the teat. She had 
calved in the meantime. There was evidence that 
the teats were “ correct ’ up to the time the cow was 
dried. Had any injury happened during the dry 
period, and prior to the sale ? 

The discussion proved very interesting. 

Votes of thanks to those who had brought forward 
these cases, and to the President, brought to a close 
a very enjoyable meeting. 

J. H. Wynne, Hon. Secretary. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events. 


June 2lst—26th.—D.V.S.M. Examination. 
,,  30th.—R,C.V.S. Annual Dinner, Hotel Vic- 
toria, London, 7-30. 
July ist.—R.C.V.S. Committee Mcetings. 
.  2nd.—-R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 
Meetings. 
,  2nd.—-Meeting of the Central Division at 
Aldershot. 


9th.—R.C.V.S. Written Examinations. 
13th.—R.C.V.S. Oral Examinations commence 
in London. 


July 27th-30th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Dublin. 


” 


R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 
WEDNESDAY, 30TH JUNE, 1926. 

Applications for tickets for the Annual Dinner 
should be sent in to the Secretary at 10 Red Lion 
Square, as soon as possible. Price, exclusive of wines, 
12s. 6d. Members may bring men guests. 

The Rt. Hon. Walter Guinness, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, has promised to attend and to speak to the toast 
of Agriculture. Sir St. Clair Thomson, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S., President of the Royal Society of Medicine, 
will propose the toast of the Royal College, and the 
reply to the toast of Medicine will be by Sir John 
Rose Bradford, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, and Dr. 
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F. G. Thomson, M.D., President of the British Medical 
Association. 

Among the other guests will be the Rt. Hon. Walter 
Runciman, M.P., Professor Wm. Bulloch, Sir Francis 
Floud, K.C.B., Sir D’Arcy Power, Capt. Adrian Jones. 

Everything promises well for a successful Dinner, 
but much still depends on the reponse of members to 
the invitations which have been sent out. Write for 
your tickets at once. 


Clinical Prize Scheme for Students. 
directed 
scheme, 
of their 


The attention of veterinary students is 
to the regulations governing the above 
which are displayed on the notice boards 
respective colleges. 

It is hoped that intending competitors will take 
full advantage of the summer vacation for the purpose 
of compiling notes for submission to the assessors. 
These must be in the hands of the General Secretary 
of the Association not later than the 7th October, 
and be accompanied by the specified declaration. 


R.C.V.8. SecreTaRy CALLED TO THE Bar. 
Among those called to the Bar by the Honourable 
Society of Gray’s Inn on the 16th inst., was Mr. Fred 
Bullock, Secretary and Registrar of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. 


RETIREMENT OF COLONEL G. K. WALKER. 

The Times, of June 16th, announces that Colonel 
G. K. Walker, C.I.E., O.B.E., F.R.C.V.S., is about to 
retire from the Service. He has for some time been 
Principal of the Punjab Veterinary College at Lahore, 
and has been in the Army Veterinary Department 
and the civil branch since 1894. Colonel Walker has 
been associated with the R.H.A., 18th Hussars, 16th 
Lancers, Punjab Light Horse and the Poona Rifles. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


In the House of Commons on Monday. Sir A. Hunter- 
Weston asked the Minister of Agriculture how the initial 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease at Carluke was traced 
to imported pig carcases ? 

Mr. Guinness: In connexion with the confirmation of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the original outbreak on the 
sewage fields near Carluke, the Ministry’s superintending 
veterinary inspector was instructed to visit any premises 
in the area connected with the sewage system from which 
infection might have been conveyed. Among other places 
he visited the Carluke bacon factory and in the course of his 
examination of pig carcases newly arrived from Rotterdam, 
discovered definite iesions of foot-and-mouth disease in 
some of the carcases. Subsequent examination of other 
portions of the cargo which had been distributed to other 
bacon factories revealed further infected carcases. 
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Mr. Buxton asked whether the Dutch inspectors who 
disputed the tracing of the source still disputed the fact 
that the disease was traced to these carcases? Mr. 
Guinness: I de not think they dispute that the disease 
was traced to these carcases at Carluke. I think the right 
hon. gentlemen probably refers to their statement that 
these were Belgian carcases and not Dutch. 
reason to doubt that the infected Dutch carcases were seat 
Mr. 
Erskine asked whether Ayrshire bacon was made from 
foreign pigs? Mr. Guinness: Not (Laughter.) 

Mr. Hurd asked how it was that these carcases came in 
at the ports? Mr. Guinness: Responsibility respecting 
meat imports is on the inspectors of the Ministry of Health, 
and it is not difficult to understand how an inspector with 


I have no 
to Carlisle and came from quite a different ship. 


now. 


no veterinary knowledge might overlook the disease of 
foot-and-mouth. 

Colonel Applin asked the Minister of Agriculture if he 
was aware that the Ministry of Agriculture were stopping 
the landing of all bristles arriving from the Continent ; 
and whether he could inform the House that all brushes 
containing those bristles had been prohibited from being 
landed also ? 

Mr. Guinness : | am advised that the risk of the intro- 
duction of foot-and-mouth disease by imported bristles 
is very small, and on Saturday I arranged, after consultation 
with the trade, for the issue of licences to individual impor- 
ters for the importation of bristles, subject to certain 
conditions which the trade have undertaken to observe, to 
prevent the introduction of disease. I do not propose 
therefore to prohibit the landing of brushes. 

* *” * * * 


“The Ministry of Agriculture in Northern Ireland 
announces,” says The Times of June 10th, ‘‘ that, since 
recent outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 


disease in Great Britain has established definitely the fact 


investigation into 
that animal carcases from the continent of Europe 
constitute one of the most dangerous sources of infection, 
the Ministry has made an order which prohibits the landing 
in Northern Lreland of any carcases of cattle. sheep, swine, 
or goats brought from any European country except Great 
Britain, the Irish Free State, the Channel Islands. and the 
Isle of For the purpose of this order a carcase 
includes part of the carcases and meat, bones, hide, skin, 
hoofs, horns, offal, or any other portion of an animal. 


Man. 


The term sheep includes lambs. 

‘In addition to the usual penalties for offences against 
the Diseases of Animals Acts any article imported contrary 
to the provision of this order is, under the Customs Acts, 
liable to be forfeited. ; 

‘“ With reference to the statement in a message from The 
Hague that Dr. ten Sande, the Dutch Government veter- 
inary inspector, was believed to have succeedea in getting 
the necessary assurances in London that meat exported 
from Holland was not infected with foot-and-mouth disease, 
this being so only in the case of meat imported into Holland 
from Belgium, it was stated at the Ministry of Agriculture 
yesterday that such assurances had not been given. Dutch 
carcases had been found to be infected with the disease.” 

* * * * * 

The Copenhagen correspondent of The Daily Mail, 

in a message published o1 June llth, says :— 





“ Four cases of foot-and-mouth disease in human beings 
have occurred in Denmark. 

“Three of a family of five children near Odense were 
attacked by the sickness and taken to hospital. 

“The fourth case occurred near Holbak, Seeland, where 
a farmer’s wife is seriously ill with the disease.” 

* ok * * * *K 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Guinness 
informed Commander Bellairs that, so far as the 
to public funds was concerned, the loss due to foot-and- 
mouth disease since January, 1922, had amounted to 
approximately £4,750,000. This figure did not take 
account of consequential losses of farmers and others, 
of which it was impossible to form any estimate. 
improbable that any practical immunizing ia 
animals against foot-and-mouth disease would be found 
until a means for cultivating the virus had been discovered, 
and it was to this aspect of the subject that research both 
at home and abroad was being directed. 


cost 


It was 
means. of 











CORRESPONDENCE. 4 


Royal Sanitary Institute Congress: Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Conference Programme. 


To THE EprrorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—For the information of your readers who are 
desirous of making arrangements to attend the Conference 
of Veterinary Inspectors at the Royal Sanitary Institute’s 
forthcoming Congress in London, I beg to furnish you with 
the programme of papers and discussions, ete. It is as 
follows : 
July 8th and 9th. 
CONFERENCE OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 
To be held in the Central Hall, Westminster, 10 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. 
President : 
Mr. Alderman W. Phené Neal, Corporation of London. 
Vice- Presidents : 
J. A. Dixon, M.R.C.V.S. 
Major F. T. G. Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.S.E., 
T. Eaton Jones, F.R.C.V.S. 
J. 8. Lloyd, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Scott Miller. 
Major-General Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S8. 
T. Parker, F.R.C.V.S. 
Major P. J. Simpson, D.S.O., F.R.C.V.S. 
A. M. Trotter, M.R.C.V.S. 
Recording Sgcretary : 
James R. Hayhurst, M.R.C.V.8., D.V.S.M. (Vict.). 
Local Secretaries : 
Professor G. H. Wooldridge, 
F. L. Gooch, F.R.C.V.S. 


F.R.C.V.S. 


F.R.C.V.S. 


First Day—July 8th, 1926 

1. Presidential Address. 

2. A paper on Meat Inspection—‘‘ The Work of the 
Veterinary Officer from the Pampas of Argentina to 
Smithfield Markets,” illustrated by lantern slides and 
film, by  Lieut.-Colonel T. Dunlop Young, O.B.E., 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 

Discussion to be opened by Captain Ross Grant, B.V.Sc., 
Veterinary Officer, Commonwealth of Australia. 

Seconp Day —Friday, July 9th. 


3. A paper on ‘ Some Notes on the Double Intradermal 
Tuberculin Test in Cattle and the determination of the 
potency of Tuberculin,” 
M.A., F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H. 

Discussion to be opened by Major G. W. Dunkin, 
M.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., Medical Research Council, Mill Hill, 
followed by G. P. Male, M.R.C.V.S., Reading, Wilfred 


by Professor J. Basil Buxton, 
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Buckley, C.B.E., Basingstoke, and Robin Catmur, 
M.R.C.V.S., Abingdon, Berks.—Yours faithfully, JAmEs 
R. Hayuourst. 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
Islington, London, N.7. 
10th June, 1926. 


The Toxic Idiopathies. 
To THe Eprror oF THE VETERINARY REcoRD. 

Sir,—I have been engaged in medical research on the 
group of human diseases which are called the Toxic 
Idiopathies. These include hay-fever, asthma, food 
idiosyncrasies, and the allied manifestations of urticaria, 
angioneurotic cedema, eczema, migraine, etc. ; in fact, a 
symptom complex like an anaphylactic shock; and, as 
in anaphylaxy, the reaction is produced by some foreign 
protein irritant to which the victim is sensitive. Unlike 
orthodox anaphylaxy, however, only a small number of 
people is susceptible, and for each one of these there are 
only a few protein substances which may act as irritants. 
The sensitization is apparently spontaneous, but shows a 
markedly hereditary tendency. 

I very much want to know if these diseases exist among 
animals, and Major Dunkin, of the National Institute of 
Medical Research, tells me that there is a great store of 
untapped knowledge on such subjects among veterinary 
practitioners in the country. The “ asthmatic ” pug dog 
or broken-winded horse is not what is wanted; but one 
hears rumours of farm horses which cannot be used in 
June for hay-making, dogs which sneeze their heads off 
amongst the heather pollen, and dogs to which some 
specified ordinary food (e.g., potatoes) are an acute poison— 
and that sounds like the real thing. The discovery of 
authentic cases would open up new avenues of research, 
and I should be very grateful indeed for information. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, T. Freeman. 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, W.2. 

14th June, 1926. 

** The Veterinary Profession and Poor People’s Clinics.’’ 

To THE Epitor or Tae VETERINARY REcoRD. 
Sir,—Without reference to the merits or demerits of 
Animal Dispensaries,’ the following facts may be in- 
teresting to those of your readers who still believe that a 
prolonged course of study of veterinary science is, in fact, 
of advantage to those who intend to treat the diseases of 
animals, notwithstanding the evidence given by Mr. 
Cornish-Bowden at the meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society on June 3rd., 1926. 

1. I have equipped, at considerable cost, at the address 
given below, a canine surgery with every facility for 
ordinary canine practice. 

2. Lemploy (quite unnecessarily from a financial point 
of view) a recent graduate of the London Veterinary 
School, so that there are two qualified veterinary prac- 
titioners available, of whom one is always on the spot. 

3. The fees charged are small and, in many cases, 
negligible, ranging from a few pence or nothing, to a really 
poor person, to 5s. for an operation involving the use of 
chloroform, including subsequent attendance. 

4. The expenditure incurred by me in providing these 
modern facilities with trained personnel is far greater than 
the financial return. 

5. The average number of cats and dogs brought to my 
surgery for treatment weekly is less than six, and has 
declined during the past two years. 

6. The dispensary for the sick animals of the poor 
in Commercial Road, to which the majority of small animal 
owners in my district take their sick cats and dogs, receives 
as many cases in ten minutes as I receive in a week, 
although I and my assistant are trained veterinary 
scientists and our only drawback is in charging a few 
pence for our time and material, in a district where nearly 
everything but beer can be had for nothing. 

7. The doctors in my district earn a living, notwith- 
standing the free clinics at the London and local hospitals ; 
consequently, it is not only because the animal clinics are 
free that practically no cases of sick dogs or cats are 
brought to local veterinary practitioners. 
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8. The human hospitals do not advertise or push their 
free clinics: there is nothing suggestive of the competitive 
shopkeeper in the attitude of the out-patient staff of the human 
hospitals, whereas that attitude does exist at the dispensary 
for the sick animals of the poor. 

9. I make no claim to be a “ canine specialist,’’ and 
neither does my assistant, but, partly as an experiment, 
we have offered to the small animal-owning-public of this 
district reasonably careful scientific treatment of their 
sick dogs and cats at very much less than cost price and 
our offer has been declined in favour of a well advertised 
institution staffed by laymen. 

10. One is bound to conclude that, so far as dogs and 
cats are concerned, the financial advantage of an academical 
veterinary training to a would-be canine practitioner is 
nil, and that the value of his protection by his professional 
corporation is less than nil, so long as rival institutions 
under lay control can be capitalised and puffed by wealthy 
charitable people. 

11. One may further conclude that the extraordinary 
success of these animal dispensaries is not wholly due to 
the fact that they are free and (again notwithstanding Mr. 
Cornish- Bowden) not at all due to the superior training in 
canine surgery and scientific methods obtained elsewhere 
than in our veterinary schools, but to the power of ad- 
vertisement. The advertisement of these animal dis- 
pensaries is an irresistible blend of capital, sentiment, 
and material display, and the qualified veterinary prac- 
titioner, debarred by his own bye-laws and, let us hope, 
hisown good taste, from advertising, has no hope whatever 
in the competition. 

12. It is considered that a strong appeal should be 
made to the so-called humane societies to refrain from a 
course that will surely eliminate the private veterinary 
practitioners from canine work in all but the wealthiest 
quarters of London and thus deprive the suffering objects 
of their alleged benevolence of whatever advantages there 
may be in modern scientific training. It is assumed that, 
sooner or later, the quality of manipulative skill so justly 
extolled by Mr. Cornish-Bowden must be dependent for 
its best direction on modern scientific knowledge.— Yours 
faithfully, J. W. RaInry. 

20 High Street, Bow, 

London, E. 3. 
June 5th, 1926. 





** Cattle poisoned (?) by Eating Horsetail ( Mquisteum 
Avense).’’ 
To THE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir, — Perhaps the following few lines will explain both the 
symptoms and the cause of the symptoms in above 
case, page 486, Veterinary Record, June 5th, 1926. 

Horsetail, Scouring rush, Shave grass, Mare’s tail, Bottle 
brush or Cat’s tail—-to give it its various names~— has 
been used for many years in human medicine. It is 
diuretic and astringent, and has been found beneficial in 
dropsy, gravel and kidney affections, also in gleet. In 
urinary incontinence, the effect of cystic irritation, it is 
a serviceable remedy. It is officinal in the Austrian Pharma- 
copeeia and is used in England in the form of fluid extract. 
The active principal is Equisetic Acid, said to be identical 
with Aconitic Acid. Lander, in Aconite Poisoning, mentions 
diarrhcea and spasmodic contractions of the diaphragm.— 
Yours faithfully, T. F. Prime. 

Klim Lodge, 

21 Westow Hill, 
Upper Norwood, S8.F. 
June 12th, 1926. 
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